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THE MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING STAMP ACT 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pus.iic LANDs, 
OF THE COMMITTES ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFPAIRS, 
Washington, DC, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart (subcom- 
mittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will please 
come to order for an open hearing concerning the duck stamp and the 
use of money in connection with Public Law 222, which came out of 
the 81st Congress. The bill that became law was heard by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House. 

This hearing is held pursuant to no bill before the committee. | t is 
held at the request of certain people who are interested in the use of 
duck stamp funds. They have asked that a hearing be held in regard 
to Public Law 222 and the operations under that law. 

This is the Public Lands Subcommittee. While we did not con- 
sider the original legislation, it is probable this committee has as much 
jurisdiction over the operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior as any other branch of the Congress. 

Mr. Asprnatu. We do have a Subcommittee on Administracion 
which has jurisdiction over the study of funds which are authorized 
by this committee, or that come under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee; is that not correct? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is correct, and I invited the chairman of that 
subcommittee to sit in with us today. 

Does the counsel have anything he would like to add in connection 
with the introductory statement with reference to this hearing? 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on Administration, 
beginning in February of this year under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Pillion, informally—through the staff and members of the 
subcommittee—conferred with several officials of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior, and during the 3 follow- 
ing months took a rather considerable amount of testimony regarding 
the administration of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Several witnesses, both from inside and outside of Government, 
expressed rather grave concern over the administrative and depart- 
mental budgetary procedures that have been followed over the past 
several years with respect to the duck-stamp fund. 

There were other written statements made available to the sub- 
committee reflecting that same concern. 

In a paper presented in May of 1954 to the Western Association of 
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State Game and Fish Commissioners at Las Vegas, Nev., an out- 
standing conservation consultant, Mr. Carl Shoemaker, who is here 
this morning, made this observation, and I would like to quote: 

There can be no question that the sportsmen of this country have not received 
from the purchase of duck stamps what they expected to get. Whose fault is it? 
Has the Fish and Wildlife Service been negligent? Is the Interior Department 
budget to blame? Is the Bureau of the Budget responsible, or is Congress at 
fault? 

The Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, first enacted on March 
16, 1934, provided generally for the first time for the so-called duck 
hunting stamp system. It came about through creating a prohibition 
against taking any migratory waterfowl by any person 16 years of age 
or over unless at the time of the taking such persons had in their 
possession an unexpired Federal migratory bird hunting stamp, 
except for the provisions made for wildlife personnel and farmers who 
might be damaged by waterfowl. 

The provision which is of interest in this hearing, I believe, was 
originally section 4 of the 1934 act. It provided generally that all 
moneys received for stamps would be accounted for by the Postmaster 
General. The stamps are sold through the post offices throughout the 
United States and the money received paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, reserved and set aside in a special fund to be known 
as the Migratory Bird Conservation Fund, to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, under whose jurisdiction the migratory water- 
fowl then came. All moneys received into such fund were thereby 
appropriated for the following objects: 

Subsection (a) of section 4 of the 1934 act provided that not less 
than 90 percent of these funds should be available for “location, ascer- 
tainment, acquisition, administration, maintenance, and development 
of suitable areas for inviolate migratory bird sanctuaries. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Will you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Assorr. For the “location, ascertainment, acquisition, ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and development of suitable areas for 
inviolate migratory bird sanctuaries. 

“For administration, maintenance, and development of other refu- 
ges under the administration of the Secretary of Agriculture, fre- 
quented by migratory game birds, and for such investigations of 
such refuges as the Secretary may deem essential for the highest 
utilization of the refuges and for the protection and increase of 
these birds.” 

As will presently be shown, this language has been slightly changed. 

Subsection (b) provided that the remainder, after the 90 percent, 
shall be available for administrative expenses under this act, and it 
included reimbursement to the Post Office Department for printing, 
engraving, the issuance of the stamps, and so forth. 

Subsection (c) provided that the remainder would be available for 
administrative expenses, including again—and there was repetitious 
language—reimbursement to the Post Office Department of funds 
expended in connection with the issuance of stamps, for the ad- 
ministrative expenses under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and 
any other act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of the 
migratory birds, and the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Mr. AsprNa.u. I do not understand what is meant by the remainder. 
You spoke about 90 percent, 10 percent, and the remainder. 
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Mr. Assorr. Subsection (a) provides for 90 percent. Subsee- 
tion (b) uses the language, ‘‘the remainder,’”’ and then subsection (c) 
again says, “the remainder.” 

In 1935, by the act of June 15, 1935, the 1934 act was amended, 
and there were some minor changes that dropped the requirement 
that stamps had to be fixed adhesively to licenses, made it clear 
stamps were not redeemable in cash or kind, and other minor changes. 

Subsection (b) retained the 90-percent provision stating that the 
“remainder” should be available for expenses in executing the act, that 
is, the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 1934, the Migr atory Bird 
Conservation Act, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and any other act 
to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migratory birds, 
including personal] services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

Subsection (c) was repealed by that act. 

In 1939, under the 1939 Reorganization Act, the administration 
then vested in the Secretary of Agriculture was transferred to the 
Department of the Interior, and since 1939 the funds provided for in 
this act have been under the administration of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Now we come to the 1949 act. It is the act of August 12, 1949 
(63 Stat. 599). It increased the $1 stamp tax provided for in the 
1934 act, and carried forward in the 15 years following, to $2, and 
most significantly, in connection with this hearing, amended section 
2 by adding this proviso: 

Provided, That the moneys derived from the sale of such stamps shall be spent 
only upon specific appropriation of the Congress. 

Then section 4. A proviso was added that had to do with the 
percentage of land to be acquired at any one time from funds here 
under the specific provisions of that act. 

In 1951, the act of October 20, made two changes. It reduced the 
90-percent figure to 85 percent and the proviso of 1949 having to do 
with specific appropriations—while some question on the record was 
made about it—was left in, so as of today the applicable law states: 

The moneys to be derived from the sale of such stamps shall be spent only 
upon specific appropriation of the Congress— 
retains on an 85-percent basis the language having to do with “‘loca- 
tion, ascertainment, acquisition, administration,’ and so forth, of 
sanctuaries. 

The Subcommittee on Administration, as has been pointed out, was 
rather concerned about the jurisdiction of this legislation. As has 
been indicated over the 20-year period following 1934, the legislation 
here has been considered by committees of the Congress with some 
variety as to the committees consistently, or inconsistently, consider- 
ing them. 

After conferring with the full committee chairman it was agreed 
that since these sanctuaries are under the Department of the Interior, 
and since they are by way of being acquired public lands—or in some 
instances are actually made up of lands that are carved out of the 
public domain and withdrawn for wildlife refuges—to get into proper 
focus the controversy which has been carried forward on this expendi- 
ture of duck-stamp funds, the Public Lands Subcommittee might 
properly be constituted as a forum to hear some of the conservationists. 
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We have three of them here this morning, together with Director 
Farley, of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I have talked with the Director, Mr. Chairman, and he feels if pre- 
liminary statements were to be made by the witnesses who have come 
from out in the States, there would undoubtedly develop what specific 
information we might like from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Eneue. Can you state specifically what the issue is? 

Mr. Anrorr. The question, as has been framed, goes to the propriety 
of the administration of duck-stamp funds at the present time. I 
believe that Mr. Carl Shoemaker can spell that out quite well, Mr. 
Engle, since he was a member of the staff of the committee of the 
Senate which reported to the Congress the original act. 

Mr. Asprnatu. In your study, Mr. Abbott, what is the differentia- 
tion in the meaning of administration in that part that has to do with 
the expenditure of the 90 percent of the funds, and that which has to 
do with the remainder? You used the words ‘for administrative 
purposes.”” Can they duplicate? 

Mr. Axssorr. I think, Congressman Aspinall, that is precisely one 
of the questions here. Through the actions of the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate; through the position of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which augurs against the earmarking of any 
funds, and through an apparent congressional willingness to see 
more and more of these funds not used for the acquisition of game 
refuges, the people who agreed to increase this duck-stamp fund from 
$1 to $2 now make an observation or complaint that these funds are 
being diverted—by administrative action, and with apparent congres- 
sional approval of that administrative action—for purposes other than 
those for which they were originally intended to be devoted. 

There is not presently legislation before this subcommittee, or any 
other committee of Congress involving the laws under consideration. 
The Subcommittee on Administration of the full committee has con- 
cluded that its hearings require development of facts concerning this 
problem. It was further concluded, according to my understanding, 
that hearings at this time may create a record which will suggest 
legislation to be laid before the Congress modifying existing law so 
that the proper committee of the Congress might go further into the 
details. 

I would like to say that Mr. Shoemaker has a much more refined 
knowledge of the entire subject than I, and I believe that he can spell 
it out to the satisfaction of the committee, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. With that opening statement, we will ask Mr. John 
L. Farley, Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior to come forward and make such statement as he wishes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR OF THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Faruey. Representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service are 
here. I think that I will be quite brief if that is agreeable. 

I have with me quite considerable material, some of which dupli- 
cates the very excellent statement you have received regarding the 
background of this legislation, and other matters closely related to 
that. 
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It has occurred to me perhaps I would better serve the purpose of 
the committee, when I find the information the committee is par- 
ticularly anxious to get, to supply the information rather than to give 
what might appear to be rather a shotgun blast of the general problem, 
much of which would be repetitious, and much of it perhaps extraneous 
to your particular purpose, so if it pleases the committee, my sugges- 
tion would be that following the discussion we supply such information 
as the committee desires our Service to supply. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. If there are no questions, we will call on you a little 
later. 

We will now hear from Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation con- 
sultant, National Wildlife Federation, and general counsel for the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Shoemaker, we are very happy to have you here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. SHOEMAKER, CONSERVATION CON- 
SULTANT, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL FOR THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, 
FISH, AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. SHormaker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think perhaps i“ best way for me to approach this will be to read 
from the talk that I gave at Las Vegas early in May of this year. 
There are some things 3 in this talk that I will not refer to at all, but 
I do want to bring out the salient features. 


WHY THE DUCK STAMP ACT CAME INTO EXISTENCE ! 


The Migratory Bird Treaty was entered into between the United 
States and Canada in 1916. The enabling act went into effect in 1918. 
Even though waterfowl thus came under the protective wing of the 
Federal Government, their population steadily declined. This brought 
on much discussion during the twenties, and resulted in the intro- 
duction of a number of bills which finally came out of the hopper in 
1929 as the Norbeck-Andresen Act. 

Sportsmen throughout America were fearful that this sport would 
vanish unless some corrective measures were undertaken. ‘These were 
crystalized in the Norbeck-Andresen Act, which set out in its title 
that it was “An act to more effectively meet the obligations of the 
United States under the Migratory Bird Treaty with Great Britain by 
lessening the dangers threatening migratory game birds from drain- 
age and other causes, by the acquisition of areas of land and of water 
to furnish in perpetuity reservations for the adequate protection of 
such birds; and authorizing appropriations for the establishment of 
such areas, their maintenance and improvement.” I direct your 
attention to the fact that the only purpose outlined in the title of the 
act is “the acquisition of areas of land and of water to furnish in 
perpetuity reservations for the adequate protection of such birds.” 

This same act established the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission, the functions of which were to pass upon proposals for the 
pure chase of refuges. It also authorized appropriations amounting to 





1 A paper presented at the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners’ meeting held at 
Las Vegas, Nev., May 3, 4, and 5, 1954, 
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about $8 million for a period of 10 years, and thereafter annual 
appropriations of $200,000 for ce refuge program. 

As so frequently happens, an authorized appropriation does not 
mean money in the bank. Congress failed to make the appropria- 
tions which had been authorized and the refuge program almost 
came to a stand-still. By 1932 the waterfowl populations had 
declined to almost an all-time low. The Senate Wildlife Committee 
held a hearing on this shortage = ducks and geese. Out of it came 
the duck stamp bill. It took 2 years to pass this legislation, and it 
became effective in 1934. It will ba interesting to note the language 
of the title of this Duck Stamp Act. It is clear and specific. It says 
that it is “An act to supplement and support the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act (the Norbeck-Andresen Act) by providing funds 
for the acquisition of areas for use as migratory bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds, for deve loping and administering such 
areas, and for the protection of certain migratory birds, for the 
enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regulations there- 
under.”’ Mark well the wording in the title that the act was “to 
provide funds for the acquisition of areas for use as migratory bird 
sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for developing and 
administering such areas. 

The waterfowl hunters of this country were 99.44 percent back of 
this bill. They were willing to tax themselves in order to preserve 
this magnificent sport of waterfowling. Not less than 90 percent of 
the duck-stamp money was to be used to acquire land and develop 
refuges. The money for the acquisition program was to be expended 
through the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission set up in the 
Norbeck-Andresen Act. 

Let me interject at this point. This is not an earmarked fund in 
the generally accepted sense of the term. This is a fund that was 
set up by the sportsmen of America for a particular purpose. It was 
not taking money out of the general fund of the Treasury; it was 
putting money into the Treasury earmarked for a specific purpose. 

ach year the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, according 
to the law, was required to file with the Congress a report on its activ- 
ities and how the money was expended. Let me give here a few brief 
excerpts from the reports of this Commission to the Congress. During 
these years Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and Chairman 
of the Commission, made the reports to the ‘Honorable Samuel Ray- 
burn as Speaker of the House. They were printed and filed. The 
first report after the Duck Stamp Act became law was filed on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1935. 

Although the Duck Stamp Act had been in existence for only a few 
months at the time this report was made, no mention of it is found in 
the report. Mr. Wallace, however, did say that— 

It will be of interest to those concerned about remedial measures for the con- 
servation of migratory waterfowl that during the latter months of this fiscal year 
$6 million was made available from several emergency appropriations with which 
to further the migratory-bird refuge program, and an additional $2,500,000 was 
put at the disposal of the Biological Survey for the development of new refuges 
being acquired with the emergency money and for work deemed necessary on 
existing refuges. The great mass of data that has been heretofore assembled on 
suitable areas for migratory-bird refuge purposes under the Migratory Bird 


Conservation Act program made a very substantial contribution to this emergency 
program. 
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On March 14, 1936, Mr. Wallace made the next report in which he 
said: 


During that period, Dr. Gabrielson was Chief of the Biological Survey and later 
became Director of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and he was 
followed by Albert M. Day, and all of these things happened during the admin- 
istration of these two gentlemen. 

Under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (48 Stat. 451), 
however, $635,344 has been made available to further the pur] oses of the Migra- 
torv Bird Conservation Act. Of this amount $436,810 has been alloted for admin- 
istration, development, and improvem ‘nt of bird refuges. The balance, $198,534, 
has been expended for the enforcement and administration of this act. lione has 
been used for land acquisitions. 


I want to call your attention to the last sentence of this quote which 
says that “none (of this money) has been used for land acquisition.’ 

On January 12, 1937, Mr. Wallace made the next report to the Con- 
gress, in which he seid: 

The Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, passed to supple- 
ment and support the Migratory Bird Conservation Act and to provide funds for 
the acquisition of lands, and for their development and administration, has, 
during the 2 years since its enactment, provided only $1,060,314, none of which 
has been expended for the purchase of land, but mostly for the development and 
administration of properties that have been acquired with other funds. 


You will notice here the recurring words that none of the duck-stamp 
money had been expended for the purchase of land up to that time. 

On February 12, 1938, Mr. Wallace filed his report with the 
Congress in which he said: 

During the 3 years since the enactment of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act of March 16, 1934, proceeds deposited in the Treasury have aggregated only 
$1,676,787. None of this fund has been expended for the purchase of new lands, 


but most of it has gone for the development and administration of refuges acquired 
with other funds, 


Again we find the same words “‘no duck-stamp money was used for 
the purchase of land.”’ 

On January 17, 1939, Mr. Wallace filed another report with the 
Congress, in which he said: 

As in the fiscal year 1937, no emergency funds were made available for the 
acquisition of refuge lands in 1938. There was allocated, however, for the pur- 
chase of tracts on existing refuges, a sum of $75,000 from the proceeds of sales of 
migratory-bird hunting stamps. Part of the funds remaining in the $6 million 


appropriation provided under title VII of the act of June 15, 1935, was also 
available for rounding out existing refuges. 


You will note that this is the first time that any mention is made of 
any sum being used out of the duck-stamp receipts for the purchase 
of land and then only $75,000 out of a total of $2,447,758, which repre- 
sented the total duck stamp sales up to that time. But the $75,000 
used that year was for the purpose of buying “tracts on existing 
refuges’”’. 

The next report to the Congress was made March 4, 1940, by the late 
Harold L. Ickes after the Biological Survey had been transferred to 
the Department of the Interior. In it he said: 


Two hundred thousand dollars of the revenue derived from the sale of stamps 
under the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, were allotted 
for the purchase of lands for the fiscal year 1939. Funds for wildlife-refuge tracts 
and intermingled tracts on migratory-waterfowl refuges were also made available 
from the balance of the $6 million emergency appropriation. 
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By that time the duck-stamp receipts had amounted to $3,456,766 
and up to that date a total of $275,000 only had been set aside for 
acquisition of land. That is about 8 percent of the sportsmen’s money 
devoted to the primary purpose for which it was intended. 

There is an official explanation for this wide expanse between the 
money spent on the purchase of land and the total receipts supplied 
by the sportsmen. I need not tell you that our Government has a 
Bureau of the Budget headed by a Director which finally passes upon 
all requests for eae made by the several de partments and 
agencies of the Government. Before this compilation is made, each 
de ‘partment and each agency of a department must also prepare a 
budget. The Fish and ‘Wildlife Service is no exception to this rule. 
It annually prepares for the Secretary of the Interior its requests for 
appropriations from the Congress. After the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has completed this task it goes to the Department budget 
head where it can be slashed, remain as is, or increased. What goes on 
in these agency and departmental budget sessions are top secrets. 
When these budgets are pruned and whipped into shape in the de- 
partment, they are sent over to the Bureau of the Budget. There 
they are analyzed, put under the microscope, run through the wringer 
and finally evolve in the Budget of the United States in a book which 
weighs several pounds and sent to the Congress with the budget 
message of the President. 


WHAT HAS THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET DONE TO DUCK-STAMP MONEY? 


The Bureau of the Budget is not very friendly toward earmarked 
funds. It scrutinizes them very carefully. It has put the spotlight 
on the duck-stamp funds. It has seen them grow and without regard 
to their primary purpose it has said in effect: “Gentlemen, you are 
asking for money to buy land for refuges, to conduct research into 
waterfowl problems, to develop, operate and maintain these refuges, 
and you want all of these funds to be taken out of the United States 
Treasury, through appropriations. We believe and feel that this duck- 
stamp money should be used in your agency to carry on a multiplicity 
of projects in which you can set up some work in connection with 
waterfowl. Therefore, we are cutting your recommendations for 
appropriations to conduct this research and to acquire land. It is 
our belief that the operation, maintenance and development of the 
refuge program should come first, that research should come second 
and finally, a certain amount of these funds should be directed toward 
your general administrative expenses.’’ While these are not the 
exact words that the budget uses, they nevertheless reflect the think- 
ing and action of the Bureau with reference to fish and wildlife. 

There is nothing in the record that I have been able to find that 
shows how much of a fight the Fish and Wildlife Service puts up to 
secure adequate direct appropriations and to retain earmarked the 
duck-stamp funds for its stated objectives, nor have I any information 
as to what the Interior Department has said to the Bureau of the 
Budget with respect to these matters. 

The Duck Stamp Act provided originally that 10 percent should 
go for administration of the act and for enforcement. The Post 
Office Department has charged various sums for printing and dis- 
tributing the stamps and transferring the receipts to the earmarked 
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fund in the Treasury. Up to last year, this averaged about $30,000 
a vear. Last year, however, the Post Office Department, in order to 
decrease its deficit in all directions, hiked the charge for its service 
to $155,000 for this fiscal year, or better than 5 times what was 
paid for the same service last year. While this is not extremely 
high compared with the anticipated receipts which should run well 
over $4 million, nevertheless: it is an item which has to be reckoned 
with. All that remains of the 10 percent each year over and above 
what is paid the Post Office Department goes to the enforcement of 
the regulations. Several years ago, as you know, this 10 percent 
was increased to 15 percent in order to give the Service more money 
for the employment of game protectors. This, of course, reduced 
by 5 percent the amount that could be used for land acquisition and 
development and operation of the refuges. 


WHAT CONGRESS HAD TO SAY THIS YEAR ABOUT DUCK-STAMP MONEY 


I hope you will bear with me in all of these details because they 
are background information for the statements that will appear later 
in this paper. I also want to say that all figures presented are taken 
from official records and all quotes are from official sources and reports. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill was debated in the 
lower House of Congress on April 6 of this vear. Somewhere, some- 
how, some Congressmen are taking an interest in what is happening 
to the duck-stamp money. I am going to give you only a couple of 
excerpts from the Congressional Record of that date. 

Congressman Lee Metcalf of Montana started the ball rolling by 
offering an amendment which would bring up the Fish and Wild- 
life Service item of management of resources to $200,000 beyond 
what it received last year for the same item. This item had been 
cut by $863,000 over last year’s appropriation. In the course of his 
remarks on his amendment, he discussed the duck-stamp money. 
Let me quote from the Record: 


Only 5 years ago, the sportsmen of this country, on their own initiative, recom- 
mended and the Congress adopted an amendment increasing the price of the duck 
stamp to $2, all of which is appropriated annually to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to buy more waterfowl areas, improve the refuges acquired, do a better job of law 
enforcement, and carry on basic research into management problems. Now, as a 
result of that law, we find the Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations 
Committee reducing regular funds to the point where these new sportsmen’s 
dollars must go into maintaining the program which was financed by appropria- 
tions prior to that time. I have investigated the details of this situation, and I 
find the budget actions are a long way from those which the American sportsmen 
thought were going to happen when they voluntarily assessed themselves another 
dollar for the privileze of helping the duck situation. The Bureau of the Budget, 
in preparing next year's budget, lopped off of last year’s amount $652,000 from 
the refuge item; $110,000 from essential river basin studies designed to help 
locate land and water for refuges: $100,000 from law enforcement: and $101,000 
from research into problems of wildlife management. That comes to $963,000 
taken out by the Bureau of the Budget. Now, the committee recommends a 
further reduction in the management item of $453,000 below the budget. Taking 
a fair share of around $125,000 out of this cut and applying it to the waterfowl] 
management program, we find that in a single vear, the Bureau of the Budgst 
and the Appropriations Committee combined propose to reduce the waterfowl 
program by about $1,200,000. 

My point is this: The only way the same level of administration can be attained 
in the fiscal vear 1955 is for the Service to take that $1,200,000 cut out of the 
sportsmen’s kitty, just to keep going on an een keel. This, I am sure, is not 
what the Congress intended when they increased the price of the duck stamp from 
$1 to $2 at the request of the sportsmen themselves. 
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Congressman Clark Thompson of Texas, the author of the bill to 
increase the duck-stamp price from $1 to $2, made some very telling 
remarks in this connection. He was at the time chairman of the 
subcommittee which handled this legislation. He is, along with many 
other Congressmen, strong in his belief that the refuge program should 
not be gutted by diverting duck-stamp money into channels other 
than those provided for in the act. In his remarks on the floor, he 
said, and J quote: 


The principal purpose of the bill was to provide a means for more adequate 
development of the migr 71% waterfowl resources of the country. 

Reading from the basic legislation, I find that the moneys received for such 
stamps shall be received and set aside as a sp cial fund to be known as the 

“migratory bird conservation fund.’’ There is no other purpose provided for. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Montana this question: Without your 
amendment will those funds be diverted from the purpose for which they were 
originally intended? 

Mr. Merca.tr. Without my amendment those funds are going to be used for 
operation and administrative expenses that were previously paid for by appro- 
priations of this Congress. 

Mr. THompson of Texas. Then, the duck hunters, who have bought the 
stamps and who wrote in favor of the increase to every one of vs who was here 
at that time, are not going to get what they thought they were getting when they 
bought the stamps unless this amendment is adopted. Under those conditions, 
I do not see how this House can do otherwise than adopt the amendment, be- 
cause if they do not, they will break faith with all of these sportsmen. 

Mr. Thor Totuerson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?” 

Mr. THompson of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ToLuerson. The question comes to my mind that the legislation which 
the gentleman sponsored carried a provision which limited the amount of money 
out of the duck-stamp fund which could be used for administrative purposes and 
operation. 

Mr. Tuompson of Texas. It did in this way. It was said in the basic act, 
to which mine was an amendment, that not less than 90 percent shall be avail- 
able for the location, ascertainment, acquisition, administration, maintenance, 
and development of suitable areas for inviolate bird sanctuaries under the pro- 
visions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. That does not provide for 
general administrative expenses but only those incident to the areas in question. 

Mr. Totuerson. Is it my understanding then that funds can be diverted to 
other purposes? 

Mr. Tuompson of Texas. Not as I understand the law, which the gentleman 
helped pass in that Congress. 

Mr. Toxtuerson. I do not recall what the provisions in the law were, and I 
thought perhaps the gentleman could enlighten us. 

Mr. Tuompson of Texas. They were not supposed to be diverted except for 
these purposes, and certainly general expenses for operating the Wildlife Service 
could not come under that head. 


Congressman Melvin Price of Illinois jumped into the debate and 


said: 


It was upon the recommendation of sportsmen that the so-called duck stamp was 
increased from $1 to $2. The main purpose of this raise was to buy larger and 
more waterfowl! areas, to do a more efficient job of law enforcement, and to carry 
on vital and necessary basic research in this field. Now, as a result of the com- 
mittee’s cut, in part, much of these duck-stamp funds will have to go into the main- 
tenance of this program. This goes directly against the will of the sportsmen 
who pressed for the increase of the stamp from $] to $2. I ask this administration, 
will no more waterfowl areas be purchased? It is estimated that the waterfowl 
program hes been cut by $1,200,000. It is clear that this amount will have to 
come out cf the funds built up by the sportsmen from the higher priced $2 duck 
stamp. This was never the intention of sportsmen, nor the Congress. 


I think these quotes from the Congressional Record should be ample 
to convince you that it was the intention of Congress when the Duck 
Stamp Act was originally passed and when it was amended 5 years 
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ago that the primary and major purpose of the act was to acquire 
lands for refuge purposes. 


WHAT PUBLIC OFFICIALS HAVE SAID ABOUT THE REFUGE PROGRAM 


As far back as 1922 Dr. E. W. Nelson, then head of the Biological 
Survey, in a hearing before the Department of Agriculture on Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17 of that year, said that migratory bird refuges are 
the main object of this bill, which as I understand it, is to provide such places 
permanently under charge of the Federal Government, in order that the large 
supply of wild fowl we are building up can be maintained. 

Federal officials having to do with fish and wildlife administration 
were unanimous in voicing the need for acquiring refuges along the 
flight lanes of migratory birds. The Senate Wildlife Committee, 
headed by Senator Frederic C. Walcott, in its report on the waterfowl 
shortage in 1932; the President’s committee of 1933 and 1934 com- 
posed of Tom Beck, Aldo Leopold and J. N. Darling; Clark Salyer II 
in his pamphlet on the progress of wildlife management, 1935; J. N. 
Darling, Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, in his report of 1935; 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, in his re- 
port for 1936; Harold L. Sheldon in his pamphlet on Wildlife and the 
Land; Albert M. Day in his excellent book—all have voiced the need 
for the acquisition of areas for use as migratory bird sanctuaries, 
refuges and breeding grounds. It is my conviction that if a poll 
should be taken of the more than 2 million people who purchase duck 
stamps, they would agree and support wholeheartedly the conclusion 
of the officials mentioned above. There never was any suggestion 
or idea advanced by any of the sportsmen or by either the House or 
Senate committee which considered this legislation that this duck- 
stamp money was to be used for supporting any of the other activities 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The idea was sold to them and to 
the Congress that this money was to be used in the acquisition and 
development of new areas as breeding, resting and feeding grounds 
along the flight lanes. 


HOW THIS MONEY WAS ACTUALLY USED 


Now we come to the main issue—how has this money been spent? 

Nearly every year the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions either holds a hearing or asks for a report on Federal wildlife 
conservation activities. The latest one is for 1951 which was released 
on April 16, 1952, and is Senate Report No. 1457 of the 82d Congress, 
2d session. On page 150 of this document there appears “a 
breakdown of acres and cost of lands acquired with duck-stamp 
funds.” After this paper is presented, I do not want it to be said 
that I have not been entirely accurate. I have left out item f in the 
table below for the very simple reason that no money was spent on 
the acquisition of 1,794,482 acres. Item f reads as follows: “117 
areas acquired at no land cost except expenses.”’ There is no money 
involved in the cost of this per acre. This was almost entirely feder- 
ally owned land or land which had been given as a gift to the Service. 
The table which I have just mentioned reads as follows, together with 
some explanatory references: 
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Acres Cost 

(a) The Sutter, Brigantine, Chincoteague, and Santa Ana units were ac- 

quired 100 percent 24, 169 $208, 419 
(6) Parker River, Lagune Atascosa, and Horicon units to extent of more than 

75 percent of area 56, 816 874, 625 
(c) Willapa and Colusa more than 50 percent of area 6, 151 128, 121 
(d) Purchase on 48 other units—iess then 50 percent of area 108, 306 980, 142 
(¢) Acquisitions in process 8, O91 136, 447 

rotal 203, 533 2, 327, 754 


In addition to the $2,327,754 spent for the actual purchase of land, an additional 
$1,678,666 was spent in connection with expenses involved in acquiring land and in 
the real-estate activities of the Service, making a total of $4,006,420 for lands’ 
work. 

The expenses involved in the real-estate activities of the Service are the exam- 
ination and appraisal of units proposed for migratory waterfowl] refuges, including 
a large proportion which are never acquired after all basic data have been con- 
sidered. These costs also involve negotiations for lands, title-clearing activities, 
cost of abstract work, clearing of applications for rights-of-way, gas, oil, and min- 
eral rights, costs involved in acquiring lands by gift, exchange and transfers from 
other governmental agencies, the survey of individual tracts, project boundaries, 
and the preparation and maintenance of maps and other record data 

Excluding land purchases and thvir attendent real-estate expenses, the remain- 
der of the duck-stamp moneys have been expended as follows: 


teceipts: Duck-stamp receipts, fiscal years 1935 through 1951 $26, 909, 141. 00 


Expe nditures: 

Post Office Department $358, 809. 16 

Enforcement of Migratory Bird Acts . 2, 038, 551. 21 
- 2, 397, 360. 37 

Acquistion of land—appraisals, purchase surveys, and clearance 
of titles : 1, 006, 420. 16 
Refuge development, management, and administration 13, 598, 488. 39 
Investigations pertaining to migratory waterfowl 1, 623, 803. 49 
Total 21, 626, 072. 41 
Unexpended balance _ - “de 5, 283, 068. 59 


Total i .. 26, 909, 141. 00 


From 1935 to 1951, inclusive, out of the $26,909,141 which was re- 
ceived from the sale of duck stamps, only 203,533 acres were purchased 
at a total cost of $2,327,754. It must be noted also that in addition 
to the actual amount paid for the land $1,678,666 more was spent in 
appraisals, purchase surveys and clearance of title. In other words, 
this amounts to slightly over 72 cents additional for each dollar used 
to purchase the land. 

For fiscal years 1952 and 1953 duck-stamp sales amounted to 
$8,930,410, making a total up to June 30, 1953 of $35,839,551. Dur- 
ing these same 2 vears 2 additional refuges were purchased in toto 
from duck-stamp money. One of them was the Monte Vista Refuge 
in Colorado of approximately 2,300 acres, and the Shiawassee in 
Michigan amounting to slightly more than 9,100 acres. Other small 
tracts were purchased out of duck-stamp money during these 2 years 
to round out and fill in refuges which had heretofore been acquired 
either by duck-stamp money or other funds. The total acreage 
purchased in these 2 years amounted to 14,483 acres. This brought 
the total acreage acquired from duck-stamp funds trom 1934 to 1953, 
inclusive, to 218,016 acres. 
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These 14,483 acres were acquired at a cost of $1,075,936, and this 
brings up the expenditure from the duck-stamp funds for the aequi- 
sition of refuges to $3,403,690. This represents the actual amount of 
money spent for the land. 

Just as an aside and without making any comparison, the States 
under Pittman-Robertson projects and money purchased more than 
200 tracts of waterfowl at a total cost of $4,950,000 plus. These 
tracts have an acreage of 394,043 and the average cost per acre was 
$12.57. ‘Those figures are for the years 1938 to 1953 inclusive, which 
are the first 15 years of this P-R program. 

A statement prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service prior to 
April 12 of this year shows a table of expenditures by activities from 
the duck-stamp receipts. This table follows. I have added two lines 
to it—one shows the unexpended and unobligated balance and the 
other the grand total of the duck-stamp receipts from the beginning 
of fiscal vear 1935 through fiscal vear 1953. 


Expenditures by activities, migratory bird conservation fund (duck stam 


Fiscal years Fiscal year 
Activity ae” Pe estimated, Potal 
’ 1935-53 1954 

Post Office Department (printing and handling stamps $421, 557. 16 $155, 70¢ $577, 263. 16 
Purchase of land for waterfowl] refuges (including appraisals, 

purchase surveys and clearance of titles 5, 367, 124. 96 1, 125, 254 6, 492, 374. 96 
Enforcement of migratory waterfowl regulations and water 

fowl surveys 2, 999, O58. 56 610, 850 3, 609, 908. 56 

Migratory waterfowl research 2, 274, 776. 66 747, 600 3, 022, 376. 66 
Development and maintenance of migratory waterfowl 

refuges 2 18, 479, 736. 10 2, 767,050 | 21, 246, 786. 10 

Total 29, 542, 253. 44 5, 406, 456 | 34, 948, 709. 44 

Unexpended and unobligated balance-. 89), 841. 56 
Grand total of duck-stamp receipts from fiscal year 

1935 to fiscal year 1953 35, 839, 551. 00 


1 The Post Office Department charges for printing and handling the stamps were increased in 1954. For 
fiscal year 1953 and a number of years previous thereto the charges were $32,000 a year. 

2 Includes development of waterfowl refuges acquired by gift, by reservation of public domain, by transfr 
from other Government agencies, and by purchase with duck stamp and other funds available for such 
purposes, 


NotTE.—The expenditures estimated for fiscal year 1954 amount to $5,406,456. On this showing there 
would be a balance in the fund at the end of the fiscal year of eight-hundred-ninety-thousand-odd dollar 
to which of course must be added the receipts for 1954 fiscal. 


Mr. Sayutor. Your estimate is based upon what? How do you ar- 
rive at the figure of $1,125,250 when from 1935 to 1953 you only 
spent $5,367,124.96? In your second item, purchase of land for water- 
fowl refuges, there you have indicated that you are going to spend 
approximately one-fourth of the amount that was spent from 1935 to 
1953. 

Mr. SHoemaker. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. How do you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. SHoeMAKeERr. I| did not arrive at it; that is their figure, the 
figure of the Fish and Wildlife Service. It is in the report that they 
gave out, and that $1,125,250 represents the last Migratory Bird Com- 
mission program. All of it was not, however, adopted. I think all 
but one item was adopted. 

Now, let us examine this report on expenditures in connection with 
the statement which I made just above showing that a grand total 
of 218,016 acres of land have been purchased out of duck-stamp funds 
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at a total cost of $3,403,690. In the expenditure statement just above 
it shows that the cost of this land plus appraisal, purchase surveys, 
and clearance of titles amounts to $6,492,374. Therefore, the dif- 
ference between these amounts is $3,088,684, which represents the 
appraisals, purchase surveys, and clearance of titles. 

Mr. Gross. Is not that a terrifically high expenditure for appraisals, 
purchase surveys, and clearance of titles? 

Mr. SuHormaker. I am only placing before you the bare facts. In 
the final analysis, it is 95 cents plus, to make the appraisals, negotia- 
tions, and clearance of titles and other incidentals which go with the 
purchases. In other words, for every dollar that the owner of the 
land received out of this fund another 95 cents goes for appraisals, 
and what not. 

Mr. Gross. Is not that unheard of in the appraisal of land and the 
purchase of land? 

Mr. SHorMaker. I would not want to buy a house on that basis. 

Mr. Enaue. The fact is it is ridiculous. 

Mr. SHormakeEr. This means then, that for every dollar paid to 
the fellow who owned the land which was purchased for a refuge, it 
cost the Government another 95 cents plus to make the appraisal, 
negotiations, clearance of title, surveys, and other incidentals which 
go with their purchases. 

The total for waterfowl research accounts for a little more than 
$3 million of the total fund, or a little less than 10 percent of the 
total expenditure. 

The amount of money that can be spent for enforcement of the 
waterfowl! regulations is fixed by law, first—at not more than 10 per- 
cent less cost to the Post Office Department, and now 15 percent. 

The big item is for the development and maintenance of migratory 
refuges. This has taken nearly $21 million. 

There is no legal obstacle preventing the use of these funds in this 
manner by the Fish and Wildlife Service. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only six refuges have been purchased completely out of 
duck-stamp money. Others were purchased in greater or lesser degree 
from these funds. These constitute the purchase of privately owned 
lands in existing refuges or around their perimeter. I can under- 
stand the desire on the part of the Fish and Wildlife Service to get 
complete jurisdiction and control of the area within the exterior 
boundary of a refuge and that is the reason for all of these small 
purchases. 


THE MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


All of the land purchased for refuges from duck-stamp money and 
all of the other refuges have to be approved by the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission provided for in the Norbeck-Andresen Act 
of 1929. During the thirties and early forties, property values 
were much lower than at the present time and the Commission 
almost invariably approved any project which was submitted to it 
by the Service. Since the last war, real-estate prices have gone up 
to the sky. 

At the meeting of the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission 
held several months ago there were 10 or 11 projects listed involving 
the purchase of 4,942 acres of land, all of them to round out already 
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existing refuges. The total amount that was to be paid to the 
owners was $379,296. The average cost was $76 per acre. How- 
ever, when the projects were presented, the Commission approved 
only 767 acres at a cost of $19,826. This is an average cost of $26 
plus per acre. The reason for passing over the other projects was 
the apparent high cost of the land and the desire for more information 
in connection with the project. 

While I was delivering this talk at Las Vegas the committee held a 
meeting and approved substantially all the rest of the items on that 
particular program. 

[t is probable that at a meeting which will be held this week, several 
of the other projects presented at the February meeting will be 
approved. This, however, will not increase the total acreage purchase 
by very much. At least on one or two of the projects the options have 
expired and it has not been possible to renew them. Some refuges 
have of course been purchased by direct appropriations by the 
Congress. The heyday of the acquisition 7 refuges was in the 
thirtys and more specifically, during 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 
1939. Such refuges as the Mattamiskeet in North Carolina, the 
Malheur Refuge in Oregon and the Charles Sheldon Refuge in 
Nevada are among those procured during that time. Duck-stamp 
money made no contribution to these refuges. We must ever give 
thanks to ‘‘Ding”’ Darling for the herculean job he did on the refuge 
program. He started the bonfire and out of the ashes plucked 
money, acres, and manpower. 


OTHER FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR THE REFUGE PROGRAM 


Some years ago the Congress passed an act earmarking all receipts 
from the operation and management of the wildlife refuges under the 
jurisdiction of the Wildlife Service for use by the agency in main- 
taining, operating, and developing the refuges. 

It may surprise you that the Fish and Wildlife Service carries on 
through leases and permit a large and extensive business in timber, 
the growing and cutting of hay, the grazing of livestock, general 
farming, and the production of oil. 

Forestry operations, during calendar year 1952, include pulpwood, 
posts, poles, Christmas trees and ties; 447 permits in the same calendar 
year were devoted to the growing and cutting of hay; 750 permits 
were issued to graze livestock on the refuges. There were 603 farming 
permits issued but most of these were for the purpose of growing food 
for the wild life which frequented these refuges. In addition to the 
wildlife food, some cotton, sugar cane, and lespedeza hay were 
raised. 

Oil wells are located upon several refuges, but the only one which 
pumps on a royalty basis is the Delta Refuge in Louisiana. 

The following table shows the receipts from all refuges arising from 
these sources during the years indicated: 


Timber permits (calendar year 1952 $177, 188. 27 
Hay permits (calendar year 1952 : 18 860. 85 
Grazing permits (cale sndar year 1952) ___ ) 293. 518. 32 
Farming (calendar year 1952). ' , 1. 075. 79 


Royalties from oil (fiscal year 1952 962, 623. 65 


Total_ ; ; 1, 483, 266. 88 


Twenty-five percent t of all of these receipts is returned to the coun- 
ties in which they arise. From this fund alone there is available for 
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the use of the Fish and Wildlife Service about $1,100,000 each year, 
assuming that the receipts will remain fairly static. 

Direct appropriations for the refuge program have been mighty 
slim and need not be set forth here. They are completely inadequate. 


OBSERVATIONS 


There can be no question that the sportsmen of this country have 
not received from their purchase of duck stamps what they expected 
to get. Whose fault is it? Has the Fish and Wildlife Service been 
negligent? Is the Interior Department budget to blame? Is the 
Bureau of the Budget responsible? Or is Congress at fault? 

These are all $64 questions. Congress, with the vast increase in 
its business and the enormous problems it has to contend with relies 
largely upon what the budget presents in the way of the needs for 
governmental agency expenditures. Of course, there are times when 
the Congress upsets the budget and increases the recommended 
appropriations, and by the same token it quite frequently cuts deeper. 
For instance, the budget approved $380,000 for all research on birds 
and mammals for the next fiscal year. The Fish and Wildlife Service, 
you will note, is compelled to set up $747,600 for waterfowl research 
during the same period, this all out of duck-stamp money. 

To those of us who are in the class of ordinary citizens and not 
Government officials, the door is closed to what takes place in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service budgetary planning and the same rule 
holds good in the Department of the Interior. We have to confine 
ourselves to the printed record of the President’s yearly budget. We 
find here where the cuts have been made and where the virtual direc- 
tion is given to use duck-stamp funds for all branches and divisions 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service where it is possible to set up a water- 
fowl project as a sound excuse for dipping into this fund. 

It seems to me that the conservation groups as well as the sportsmen 
have been given no adequate knowledge or information on which we 
could base a presentation, both to the budget and to the Congress 
for adequate appropriations as in earlier years. Our voices have not 
been able to be heard because of a complete lack of the necessary 
data on which to base any sound argument. 

Mr. Gross. To whom do you attribute this curtain that has been 
dropped over the sportsmen of this country? 

Mr. SHormaker. There again, that is a $64 question. Necessarily, 
the curtain was supposed to be dropped by the Fish and W ildlife 
Service, there is no question about that. T hey did not take the sports- 
men into their confidence in how they were spending this money. It 
was only several years ago that any of this came to light. I happened 
to be preparing a paper for presentation to the International Associa- 
tion at Rochester, N. Y., several years ago and the duck stamp was 
one of the things that they wanted me to discuss. When I delved 
into it at that particular time I found out the sordid story about ex- 
penditure of this fund and the few acres of land that had been pur- 
chased. The sportsmen were bypassed on what was going on, year 
after year. The money was expended and nobody made inquiry as 
to where it went and the result was there was an accumulation of 
secrecy, or the dropping of the curtain, as you say. Does that answer 
your question? 
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Mr. Gross. I am afraid that it does not. I hope that before you 
leave the chair that you presently occupy, you will pinpoint some of 
the people and some of the practices that have gone on, if you possibly 
can, 

Mr. SHorMaAker. Thank you. 

It seems to me further that the Congress should make provision for 
the development and maintenance of the waterfowl refuges. When 
your Uncle Sam buys « post-oifice site, an airbase, a proving ground, 
or any other facility for the use of the Federal Government or any one 
of its agencies, it makes annual appropriations for its maintenance and 
operation. Why should not this same policy prevail in regard to 
wildlife refuges? 

I am throwing that out as one of the possible explanations of what 
should be done. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has prepared a table showing expendi- 
tures in various categories out of the duck-stamp money from the 
beginning to 1956. The table itself is too long to incorporate in this 
paper and I shall only give you the totals. Remember this includes 
1935 through fiscal 1956. 


Post Office Department ; $877, 263. 16 
Purchase of land, including appraisals, ete 7, 568, 618. 16 
Management of the resource (enforcement) 4,519, 270. 24 
Waterfowl research 3, 430, 579. 24 
Development and maintenance of refuges_- 25, 275, 668. 39 
Engineering 4 563. 561. 09 
tiver basin studies _ _- 689, 659. 10 

RO wi tce « 44, 701, 331. 44 


There is a steady increase in practically every item, but the increases 
in most of the items except that of land are going up fast. In 1956 
only $230,250 is set aside for land acquisition. Can it be possible 
that the refuge program is about completed? Certainly it costs more 
and more each year to maintain and operate as well as develop the 
existing refuges. Will the time come when duck-stamp money will 
be used for all other purposes except a modicum for land acquisition? 


WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES CONCLUSION 


If the budget and the Congress continue to cut down on regular 
appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service in land acquisition, 
research, and refuge management, can we go back to the sportsmen 
and ask for an increase in the price of the duck stamp from its present 
rate of $2 to $3, $4 or $5, and earmark the increase or some percentage 
of the whole to the land acquistion program? I know this will not 
be popular, but it is worth laving out on the table for consideration. 
Or shall we repeal the Duck Stamp Act and rely on the budget and 
the Congress? I’m sure this won’t do either. 

Have we exhausted the power and influence of our sportsmen in 
the Congress to secure adequate appropriations to cover the with- 
drawal from the duck-stamp fund made necessary by the lack of these 
appropriations? I think not. A united effort on the part of the 
sportsmen and the conservation groups throughout the country to 
the Appropriation Committee ought to produce some substs intial 
increase in these appropriations, in spite of any recommendation that 
the budget might make. Congress is responsive to sound arguments 
and reasons. We certainly have these on our side. 
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There is, furthermore, real comity existing between the Members of 
Congress and the various State game departments. You are home 
folks to them. They know of your work and your responsibility. 
They do not always know of your problems, but are willing to learn 
and understand them. In any drive on constructive wildlife legis- 
lation, your voice will be listened to with friendly understanding. 

I believe that the Fish and Wildlife Service should be asked to 
prepare a report on the further needs of the refuge program. This 
report should cover all the wet lands along the coasts and the watered 
areas of the country. How many more refuge areas should be ac- 
quired to bring the program to a practical conclusion? Much of this 
data is already at hand. It would not require too much effort to put it 
together into cohesive and understanding form. We do know that 
there are continuing threats to drain these wet lands. 

I assure you that in presenting this documentary material, I have 
not done so with any desire to be critical of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and its various personnel during the time covered in this 
discussion. Each one in his own way has done his job as he saw it and 
I am sure that they have chafed at the bit because of the necessity 
for dipping into the duck-stamp money to do jobs for which appro- 
priations should have been made. 

I know of no better way to conclude this paper than to give you 
excerpts from three reports of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
first was made August 25, 1936, by Ira N. Gabrielson, then Chief of 
the Biological Survey, and reads as follows: 

The Survey’s program, while carrying no positive guaranty for the future of 
wild fowling, at least provides a more hopeful outlook on the situation. This 
program is based mainly on two very simple premises: To perpetuate the species 
and, incidentally, to provide for the future of the sport of wild fowling. We 
must have marshes where ducks can feed, rest, and breed, and areas where the 


birds can find suitable habitat in winter, and we must annually return an adequate 
breeding stock of all species to the nesting grounds. 


Albert M. Day, Director of the Service in 1950, in his report for 
that year, said: 


Cost of development and operation (of the refuges) increased so rapidly that 
funds available from the migratory bird hunting stamp for land acquisition were 
critically reduced. * * * In the future, new waterfowl areas will be acquired 
throughout the country at critical points where land costs permit but emphasis 
must be placed also on proper development of existing refuges. 


John L. Farley, the present director of the Service, in his first annual 
report, said that- 


Acquisition of additional units in the national wildlife refuge system is becoming 
more difficult each year. Continued encroachment into the residual wetlands of 
the country by activities that discourage waterfowl use, such as agricultural 
drainage, industrial development, and oil and gas exploration, emphasizes the 
desirability of an accelerated land-acquisition program. Satisfactory progress 
has been made in refuge development with practically all operations being financed 
by proceeds from the $2 duck stamp and refuge receipts. 


On these notes of optimism, I leave the situation with you. 
Now, before I leave the stand here I do want to read to you a 
resolution which was adopted only a week ago last Saturday by the 


National Wildlife Federation board of directors at a meeting at 
Rolla, Mo. 


The National Wildlife Federation is concerned with the policy of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in expending from the duck stamp fund for the waterfowl refuge 
program only a fractional portion for land and water acquisition contrary to the 
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intent of Congress and the understanding of the sportsmen who supported the 
measure, 

From 1934 to June 30, 1953, the sportsmen of America paid for their duck stamps 
$35,839,551. During this same time only 218,016 acres have been purchased 
and 6 refuges only have been acquired in toto, along with other scattered tracts 
to round out previously acquired refuges. For these 218,016 acres the Fish and 
Wildlife Service paid $3,403,690. Less than 10 percent has, therefore, been spent 
for acquisition of refuges. 

The balance of the duck-stamp revenue has heen expended for development, 
operation, and maintenance of all refuges, no matter how or by what means they 
were acquired ; for enforcement of the hunting regulations; for research into water- 
fowl problems; for surveys and appraisals; and such other projects which could 
be set up with some waterfowl relationship. 

While we appreciate that these expenditures are legally within the framework 
of the law, they do not reflect the intent of the sportsmen who supported the 
measure, nor the Congress which enacted it. 

Now, therefore, the board of directors of the National Wildlife Federation, 
representing through its 47 State affiliates more than 3 million organized sports- 
men in the United States, at its stated meeting at Rolla, Mo., this 19th day of 
June 1954 urges the Fish and Wildlife Service to report to the Sportsmen of 
America, and not later than September 14 at the meeting of the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners on the following 
matters: 

(1) How nearly completed is the waterfowl refuge acquisition program as was 
generally understood would be undertaken by the advocates and supporters of the 
bill? 

(2) How many more habitat areas, and what extent in acreage, are needed in 
the several flyways to provide for the protection and maintenance of wildfowl 
populations at a standard which will reasonably assure the continuation of wild- 
fowl in America? 

(3) The approximate amount of money needed to carry out such objective? 

(4) Over what period of time will it be necessary to continue the program of 
acquisition of nesting, resting, and feeding areas along the several flyways in 
order to meet the standard outlined in the foregoing paragraphs? 

(5) Please give a clear explanation as to why a much larger percentage of 
duck-stamp receipts has not been expended, and is not now being expended, for 
the fundamental and primary purpose of suitable land and water acquisition as 
was expected by the supporters of the bill and intended by the Congress in the 
enactment of the legislation. 

(6) That the Fish and Wildlife Service include in its requested report all other 
pertinent matter necessary to fully and clearly inform the sportsmen of the 
United States who by their purchase of duck stamps create this fund and the 
Congress of the United States concerning the subject matter of this inquiry. 

(7) Is there any sufficient and valid reason why the sportsmen of America, 
whose payments create this fund, should not urge that the Congress of the United 
States amend the existing law by requiring the expenditure of at least one-half 
of the revenue they contribute to the fundamental program of land and water 
acquisition to achieve the ultimate objective hereinabove set forth? 


That is the end of my prepared statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Saylor, have you any questions? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Shoemaker, am I correct in my understanding 
of the analysis you have made as to the cost of acquisition of the land 
that for the land which has been acquired for every $1,000 spent for 
the acquisition of land they say they have spent $950 in expenses of 
acquiring that land? 

Mr. SHomMAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. I just wonder how any individual could ever do that. 
I know that in the sale of real estate 5 percent is usually the amount 
that the purchaser allows for necessary expenses incident to acquiring 
land. How anybody can justify the other 90 percent, I will heartily 
agree with you demands a full explanation. 

Mr. SHoemaker. I posed that very question to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and the answer that I received was this: That many 
lands are appraised, many more lands are appraised than are ever 
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acquired. Therefore, that total cost of appraisal is added to and 
lumped in with this grand total. In other words, they will inspect 
and appraise, we will say, six or eight particular sections of land or 
areas and will only acquire one or none. Yet all of that money is 
carried in the total of the appraisals. 

Mr. Sartor. Did anyone ever try to explain to you and the De- 
partment why they charged that amount against land which they 
subsequently acquired? 

Mr. SHoemMaker. No. I think Mr. Farley will probably be able to 
give you an explanation of that. 

Mr. Sayuor. Has the Fish and Wildlife Service, to your knowledge, 
ever come forward with a report showing how much land they feel is 
necessary for the proper maintenance of our migratory birds? 

Mr. SuHormaker. No. That question has also been posed, and no 
answer has ever been given. That is one of the things we are asking 
for at this particular time. 

Mr. Saytor. On the amount which has been spent by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service from the duck-stamp receipts for development and 
maintenance of refuges, you say that is around $21 million so far? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. $21 million; that is right. $21,246,000 out of the 
duck stamps. 

Mr. Sartor. Has that money all been spent upon the land which 
has been acquired under this act? 

Mr. SHoemaker. No. Oh, no. It has been spent upon all refuges, 
no matter how they were acquired. Many of these reguges were 
acquired by transfer of federally owned property to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Others were purchased outright, such as the Matta- 
muskeet refuge in North Carolina, the Bear River Marsh in Utah, the 
Upper Mississippi Fish and Wildlife Refuge, and quite a number of 
others. Some of this money is expended on the development, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of these particular refuges no matter how they 
were acquired. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you have any complaint with regard to the amount 
of money which is being spent in this manner? 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes;I do. That is the crux of the thing, so far as 
we are concerned. We think there has been too much money spent 
that way. However, the Fish and Wildlife Service has had no alter- 
native. They have not received from the budget nor from the Con- 
gress sufficient appropriations to maintain and operate these refuges. 
The refuges have piled up one wavy or another. 

They have something over a couple of million acres of land in ref- 
uges, most of it federally owned land, however. I mean, previously 
federally owned land. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Asprina.u. Is it your opinion that value has been received from 
the expenditure of this $21 million plus? 

Mr. SHomMaker. Well, substantially, yes. Substantially. There 
has been some criticism in the past about the development of some of 
these refuges, the amount of money that they have put into them, the 
equipment that they have, the fencing that they have done, and all 
that kind of stuff; but generally speaking the money has been fairly 
well spent. As I said, there is some criticism, and I know Mr. Wilson 
is going to make some comment on that when he gets on the stand. 
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Mr. Sayuor. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that you 
have arranged for these people who are interested in this project to 
have an opportunity to come up here and explain their position and 
call this matter to our attention. We have known about it in the 
past. It is delightful to know that these people who are interested 
in this have taken enough time and are willing to take their time to 
come up and explain the problem so that the members of this com- 
mittee who do have some jurisdiction over this matter are given an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the problem and with 
the views our leading representatives of the organizations throughout 
the country are presenting. 

Mr. SuHormaker. Thank you. I have just one more observation, 
unless you have some other questions, and that is this: We come here 
not in a spirit of antagonism at all. What we are interested in is to 
see if some program cannot be developed here by this committee and 
the Congress and with the Fish and Wildlife Service to more favorably 
bring about the objectives that the sportsmen of this country felt 
they were going to achieve when they voluntarily in overwhelming 
numbers throughout the country agreed to tax themselves this $1 and 
then again $2. That is the thing we hope will come about through 
this hearing. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Engle? 

Mr. EnGuir. What did the sportsmen think they were going to 
achieve? Is there any clear statement on that anywhere? 

Mr. SHormakerR. No. Only this, and I tried to bring that out at 
the very beginning of my testimony here: At the time the Norbeck- 
Andresen Act was put upon the statute books it was felt that that 
would be the answer to the problem. That provided for the refuge 
development program. 

Mr. Eneuxr. That act is as broad as the sun itself, as I read it on 
page 2 of your statement. In other words, as I read this statement 
and as I listened to your testimony I got the impression that you 
believed insufficient amounts of this money have been spent for land 
acquisition. 

Mr. SHoemMaker. That is right. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. But I see no statement in the record here that would 
show that the sportsmen ever conditioned their contribution of this 
money taxwise on these stamps for any particular percentage of land 
acquisition. 

Mr. SHoeMAkeEr. Well, the first statement in the act says that not 
less than 90 percent of this money shall be used for the acquisition, 
development, and maintenance of refuges. 

Mr. Enaue. I know, but those words include “development and 
maintenance.” 

Mr. SHormaker. I grant you that, but that was not the selling 
point to the sportsmen of this country. It was a question of the 
acquisition program. 

At that time, as it is today, we had four major flyways in the country. 
One of them was on the Pacific coast; another in the central area, 
running through Montana, Colorado, and what not; and the Mis- 
sissippi flyway and the Atlantic flyway. At that time the sportsmen 
were rather insistent that a refuge development program be started. 

Well, the Norbeck-Andresen Act was supposed to be the answer 
to the prayer. It wasnot. The Congress did not make the necessary 
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appropriations. They authorized $8 million, but the appropriations 
fell way short. 

So in 1932 we had a meeting of the Special Committee in the Senate 
on Conservation of Wildlife Resources on the waterfowl shortage. 
Many of the people who testified in that hearing testified to the fact 
that what we needed was a series of refuges up and down all of these 
flyways in order that the birds might nest and rest and feed on their 
migrations north and south. Someone in that hearing wrote in, 
rather than appeared, and said: 

Why not sella stamp? Why not produce astamp? Make the sportsman pay 
for his stamp, which must be attached to his hunting license. 

That was the key to the Duck Stamp Act. Following that the 
Senate committee prepared and introduced such a bill. A similar 
bill was introduced in the House. That was the beginning of the 
duck stamp. 

The theory back of it and the selling point all the way through, 
as you will find in the testimony and the committee reports, was that, 
“Here is the answer to the prayer of the sportsmen for refuges.”’ 

Naturally, we figured some of the money, of course, would be spent 
for development and operation. 

Mr. Enate. I know, but the act does not say. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EnGte. Just a minute and I will. 

The act does not say that the money was for acquisition and for 
the management and the development of the lands acquired under 
the act. There is where the duck hunters got their foot in it. 

Mr. SHorMaAkeEr. I grant you that. 

Mr. Saytor. Will the gentleman yield? That is the point I 
wanted to call your attention to. 

As I read this in the original act that is correct. The Norbeck- 
Andersen Act was that way, but in the Duck Stamp Act the title of 
that act was to provide funds for the acquisition of areas for use as 
migratory bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for develop- 
ing and administering such areas. 

Mr. Enoue. Where is that language? 

Mr. Saytor. That is on page 2. That is the language of the title 
of the Duck Stamp Act. 

Mr. SHorMaAKeER. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. That is where the sportsmen have complained that 
the act which was passed to supplement the original act was not 
carried out. 

Mr. SHommakeEr. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. I am not saying that they should not complain, 
I am saying evidently their law was not tight enough, because it would 
have seemed more logical to me for the duck- -stamp money to be set 
aside for land acquisition and the development and management 
of the lands acquired with duck-stamp money. Then you would 
have had the thing pinned down. 

What has happened here is this: The Congress has cut off the 
appropriations which it made out of the general tax funds for this 
function, and has put more and more of a burden onto the duck- 
stamp money. Unless some kind of a system is set up to stop that it 
is going to end eventually with the duck hunters carrying the whole 
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load for all the taxpayers with reference to the Federal responsibility 
of migratory birds. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHormaxer. That is the full purpose. 

Mr. Eneaue. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What it is actually going to end up with is no ducks. 

Mr. Encie. Yes. That is a byproduct of it all right. 

Mr. Suormaxer. Do not misunderstand me, Mr. Engle. I have 
specifically stated in here that what the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
done is legal. The *y have not stolen any of the money. 

Mr. Enaux. That is exactly the question I raised. 

Mr. Suormaker. They have not misappropriated the money, but 
they have not used enough of it to further the objective that the 
sportsmen of this country had when the *y wholeheartedly went behind 
this legislation. That is the purpose of this hearing and that is the 
only purpose I had in bringing this to the attention ‘of the sportsmen 
out in Nevada. 

Mr. Encatue. I know. It is a fine thing to call these purposes to 
our attention, but it would be better to tell us how to fix it. You 
do that by writing on a piece of paper language which you think should 
be in the law, which would fix it. 

I am just tossing this out for what it may be worth. That is, if the 
duck-stamp money were limited precisely to the acquisition of areas 
and the development and maintenance of those areas so acquired, then 
you would put on the general taxpayer the obligation that belongs on 
him, and you oe put on the duck-stamp purchasers—of whom I am 


one every year—the obligation that should be on them. If they want 
more duck re Whe and are willing to pay something for them that is 
perfectly all right. Then you can go ahead and buy the refuges as 


fast as you can and develop and maintain them with that fund. 
Then let the general taxpayer carry the rest. 

Otherwise, it is just natural and inevitable that the Appropriations 
Committee, searching for money and hard pressed to find it, is going 
to stick its hands into the money that the duck hunters put up and 
relieve the burden on the general taxpayer. Unless something rigid 
as that is written into the law you are not going to get anywhere. 

That is why your first three items on your general observations 
over here in your resolution are now so important. It is necessary 
for us to know where we are going. 

No. 2 is how many more habitat on with what extent and in 
what acreage, are needed. Then you can tie your duck-stamp 
money down to the acquisition of those areas and the development 
and maintenance of those areas, and then we will start getting some 
place, it seems to me. 

Mr. SHoemaker. Well, there is only one way to accomplish that, 
and that is to earmark a certain percentage of the duck-stamp receipts 
for acquisition. Otherwise, the Fish and Wildlife Service will continue 
the program which it is doing today, as it is going forward with it, 
in using this money for every other purpose except acquisition; or 
most of it. 

May I ask a question? JI do not want to ask the questions, but I 
will pose the question: First, would the sportsmen of the country be 
willing to have Congress enact an amendment to this act which 
would require a certain percentage—we will say 50 percent—be used 
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for acquisition? Secondly, would the Congress go along with the 
program like that? 

Mr. Ener. | do not know the answer to that question, but I 
would say this: A necessary preliminary to it is the answer to your 
question No. 2 in your resolution. 

Mr. SHoeMAKeEr. Yes. 

Mr. Eneuie. You have to find out how much land you need, 

Mr. SHommaker. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Eneie. And then you would not earmark more money than 
was necessary for that, would you? 

\ir. Saopmaker. That is right. 

Mr. Eneie. And you would not earmark it in perpetuity, either? 

Mr. SHormaker. That is right. 

Mr. Ener. Insuch amounts. You would earmark it to the extent 
necessary to reach the objective, and you would leave the rest for 
development and maintenance of those refuges. 

Mr. SHorMaker. That is exactly what we propose in this resolution 
of ours. We want to find out how much the Fish and Wildlife Service 
thinks is required to round out for all practical purposes the refuge 
program; how much money is necessary for that purpose; and we would 
also like to specify how long it is going to take. Then we could taper 
off, and the balance of the money thereafter might be used in the 
development of the program. 

Personally, I fee] that sooner or later, whether we like it or not, as 
sportsmen we are bound to pay a higher price for the duck stamp. 

Mr. Encte. I am going to object to it; I will tell you that. 

Mr. SHoeMaAkKer. So am I. Literally and not figuratively I am 
going to object to it, but I think we are headed in that direction. 
I do not see how we can escape it sooner or later. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Shoemaker, I know there are other funds used 
for the acquisition of duck refuges. We had a bill before us, intro- 
duced by our colleague, Mr. Johnson, a year or two ago, in regard 
to a duck refuge asked to be established in California, to entice the 
ducks off the ricefields down there. We have one in Montana we are 
working on at the present time, to take some Indian lands. There are 
other sources of revenue for the establishment of these duck-refuge 
areas, are there not? 

Mr. SHorMaAker. The Congress appropriated I have forgotten how 
many millions of dollars several years ago under the Lee Act for pur- 
chase of land in California in order to get away from the depredation 
problem of the waterfowl coming down and eating the rice and lettuce 
and all the rest of the stuff. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Do they use the Pitman-Robertson money at all? 

Mr. SHomMAKER. No. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is that used at all for the acquisition of these areas? 

Mr. SHommaker. No. The States have the right to do it, and do, 
but it has nothing to do with the Federal Government. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But nevertheless that money is used for making 
duck refuges? 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes, some of it is. Very little of it actually is 
used, but it can be used from time to time as the States may wish to 
acquire public hunting grounds. It can be done. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Young, have you a question? 

Mr. Young. Mr. Shoemaker, I would like to commend you on your 
excellent statement. 
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With regard to one of the questions posed in the resolution adopted 
by the National Wildlife Federation, does the federation have any idea 
of how many more habitat areas would be required to maintain a 
sound program? 

Mr. SHormaker. No, we have no means of knowing that except 
from the statements that have been made from time to time by mem- 
bers of the Fish and Wildlife Service appearing at these various meet- 
ings. 

Now, a couple of years ago Dr. Cottom reported on the wet lands, 
for instance, particularly along the Atlantic coast and the gulf coast 
His proposal was then that as much of this should be acquired as 
could be acquired, as soon as possible, because of the threat of 
drainage. 

How many acres that is ] do not know. That is up to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Youna. You have had quite a bit of experience in the draft- 
ing of the original legislation, the Duck Stamp Act? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. What would be the function of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission? Would it be their job to ascertain what 
lands would be needed? I wrote to somebody about a month ago and 
posed the same questions, down in the Department of Interior, and | 
have not received an answer yet. It would seem to me that would 
be the sort of information you need, if you were following a reasonable 
program. 

Mr. SHormaker. No, I do not think so. I do not think that the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commission is authorized to go into the 
program of ascertaining how much land and watered areas should be 
acquired. It is their job to pass upon the various projects brought 
up through the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Young. Do you think it would be advisable to amend the 
law to provide that 50 percent of the receipts would be utilized for 
acquisition, and then to allow the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission to pass on whether or not any more acquisitions should be 
made? In other words, if we acquired all we needed then the money 
could revert to the general Treasury or for other purposes. 

Mr. SHormaker. No; none of it. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield? I think I can go right along 
with you so far as specifying a certain amount which should be allo- 
cated to the acquisition of land is concerned, but I think we should 
go a little further. We should also specify that a certain amount of 
the funds of this should be allocated to the maintenance of the lands 
acquired under this act. 

In other words, one of the principal defects 1 have observed here is 
that they have administratively taken in under the act not only the 
lands which they were authorized to acquire and did acquire pursuant 
to the act, but they have taken in and charged against this fund the 
administration of all areas, from whatever source. 

Mr. Seormaker. That is correct, 

Mr. Sayutor. So that it is a twofold affair, rather than a single 
barrel of allocating just so much money for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land. Am 1 correct on that, Mr. Shoemaker? 

Mr. SHoemaker. You are absolutely correct; yes, sir. You have a 
good point there, too. 
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Let us assume that the duck-stamp money first should be used for 
acquisition; and then, second, whatever is left should be used for the 
development, operation, and maintenance of land acquired under the 
Duck Stamp Act, and nothing else. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Would that not be a little difficult, Mr. Shoemaker, 
in certain cases? I know of a refuge which was acquired by other 
means than duck-stamp money, but inside of the refuge there were a 
number of small tracts which were acquired with duck-stamp money. 
How would you segregate the money for those small tracts, for the 
maintenance and operation of those little tracts, from the money 
which would be used for operation and maintenance on the rest? 

Mr. SHormaAkeER. That is a pretty difficult question to answer, but 
I think it could be worked out. 

Mr. D’Ewart. After all, the objective is the same, which is to 
maintain and operate good refuges. 

Mr. SHoemaker. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I do not think it is so important as to just exactly 
where the money comes from, as it is that it be well operated and 
economically used. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Quite a number of these smaller tracts have 
been acquired for refuge headquarters or to block out a particular 
section of boundaries. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is right. 

Mr. SHomMaKeEr. It would be a little bit difficult, but I think per- 
haps a formula might be developed to take care of that situation. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AsprInaLu. I have just one question. 

You are not contending, are you, Mr. Shoemaker, that the money 
has not been well spent and that values have not been obtained from 
the expenditures and that duck hunting itself has not been enhanced 
and that there is not a better population of ducks today than there 
was before this program was entered into? That is not your con- 
tention? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. No. 

Mr. AspINALL. Your contention is that it is the feeling of those 
laymen who are advocates of this legislation that more money should 
be spent for the purchase of more refuges? 

Mr. SHoemMaker. That is right. 

Mr. AspPINnALL. That is all. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Shoemaker, one of your complaints is that this 
money has been diverted to other purposes, administrative purposes 
not related to the acquisition or maintenance of refuges; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SHoemaker. That iscorrect. I can understand the psychology 
of it; I am not too critical of it. In other words, put it this way: The 
Fish and Wildlife Service had to have money to operate its various 
divisions and agencies; let us say the river-basin studies, for instance. 
The river-basin studies, for the most part, were pinpointed at what 
wildlife might be injured by the development of the dam programs 
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throughout the country in the Reclamation Service and otherwise. 
Well, it is easy enough for the Fish and Wildlife Service to say: 

We did not get enough money to carry on all our extensive investigations of 
various water courses and whatnot out of Congress. We, therefore, will set up 
@ particular project for what benefit will this reserve have on waterfowl or for 
waterfowl. Will it have a harmful effect or beneficial effect? 

Having set that up as one of the projects of that agency, they can 
dip into the duck-stamp money and take some of that money out for 
that particular work. 

Now, that has gone through the entire agency. Every time they 
needed a little more bere, there, and elsewhere, a waterfowl project 
was set up and a certain amount of money was taken out. As I say, 
I am not too critical of that, but nevertheless this fund was set up for 
several specific purposes. In the main it has been done, but these little 
side issues have developed so that out of this enormous fund of $35 
million only 218,000 acres of land have been purchased and only 6 
refuges in total, which have been purchased out of this fund; and these 
are all small refuges to begin with. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know what percentage of the duck-stamp 
money has gone for administration at the central, regional, and project 
levels? 

Mr. SHoeMaker. For what? 

Mr. Gross. Do you know what percentage of the duck-stamp 
money has gone for administration at the central, regional, and 
project levels? 

Mr. SHoemaker. No; I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether the branch of information has 
been financed to any extent out of duck-stamp money? 

Mr. SHorMAKER. I have not the slightest idea, but I suspect so. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know a man by the name of W. E. Corbin? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Is he in charge of the administration of these funds and 
the expenditure of these funds? Would he be the man to give you 
the information in the Department? 

Mr. SHoemaker. Either he or Mr. Farley or their budgetary man. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Corbin has been there considerably longer than 
Mr. Farley; is that not true? 

Mr. SHorMaAkeER. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Berry. I do not think I have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 
I do want to commend Mr. Shoemaker for a very complete statement. 

Mr. SHorMAKER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Saylor, did you have any further questions? 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Shoemaker, I would like to ask a question 
referring to the resolution which was adopted a short time ago by 
the National Wildlife Federation. This is a rather touchy question I 
am about to ask you, because it might determine just how this com- 
mittee will proceed. 

As to the seven recommendations which you have made, what is 
their order of importance to the National Wildlife Federation? I 
realize, of course, that they are all important; but, to be very practical 
about this situation, in other words, if we have to select from them, 
which ones should we have answered first? 
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Mr. SHormaker. Well, I think we put them not in any particular 
order of importance, but in the order in which they should be set forth 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Now, it is necessary, it seems to me, that we know how nearly 
completed this program is. It never will be wholly completed. 
There will alw ays be some acquisition program. 

Mr. Savior. That is right. It is never going to be completed. 
One of the reasons I asked that is that in my opinion if they have a 
schedule for the completion ot the program that would be one thine, 
but I think one of the first things we must know is the minimum 
number of areas that remain which must be acquired. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. That is in the second question. 

Mr. Sartor. The second question? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, am I wrong in my assumption that 
the first answer we must come to is that we must know how much 
land is going to be necessary for the Fish and Wildlife Service for these 
four flyways, so that we will know how they should program themselves 
in the next few years? 

Mr. SHopmMaker. That is right. I think that is highly important. 

Mr. Saytor. And am I correct when I say I think we should specify 
it not just in an overall picture but that we should specify it by the 
flyways? 

Mr. SHoemaker. That is right, surely. Part of the flyways, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Saytor. Now, that being the case, what about some of the 
surveys that have been made heretofore, where they have said they 
have not been able to acquire land? Do you think or do you know 
whether or not they might be of benefit to the service? 

Mr. SHorMaker. | do not think there is any question about it. I 
think the Fish and Wildlife Service today has adequate data upon 
which to base such a report as is asked for here. 

Mr. Saytor. So that the second and actually the third questions, 
which is the followup on that—in other words, the number of areas 
and the amount of money—should probably be the No. 1 question? 

Mr. SHoeMaKker. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Now that we have solved No. 1, that being the case, 
what is the second project you think is important which we should 
specify? 

Mr. SHormaker. Well, I think No. 4 is. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, the length of time over which this 
program should be carried out, which they can specify? 

Mr. SHopmaker. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Looking forward to the day when the areas which 
are necessary for the successful operation of our four flyways and the 
preservation of our migratory birdlife have been acquired, what is 
the long-range planning of the National Wildlife Federation for the 
use of the funds thereafter? 

Mr. SHormaker. After the program has been substantially com- 
pleted, to achieve the objective of satisfactory nesting, resting, and 
feeding areas along the flyways, then the balance of the money from 
the duck stamp fund should be applied to the development, mainte- 
hance, end operation 
Mr. Saytor. Do you feel that the amount of money which they 

in should be expended proportionately by acres, or do you feel 
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that the money should be expended first as to all of the needs for the 
lands acquired under the duck-stamp provisions, and that whatever 
remains should be allocated for the needs of other areas? 

Mr. SHormaker. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. It is true that administratively one of the problems, 
as presented by Mr. D’Ewart, which was called attention to particu- 
larly in his statement, is that they have not gone out and bought big 
areas in many instances, but they have tried to round out some of the 
refuges which they have acquired by other means. 

Mr. Suoemaker. That is right. 

Mr. Saytor. Only speaking for myself, I think the first thing they 
should do is to take care of the large areas which they have acquired 
wholly with duck-stamp money. 

Mr. SHommaker. That seems good judgment, good business. 

Mr. Saytor. Whatever remains should be allocated to others for 
particular attention to those areas or refuges where any part has been 
acquired by duck-stamp money. Then the general taxpayer should 
be called upon to pay the balance. 

Mr. SHommaker. I do not want to make an absolutely dogmatic 
statement along that line. I think that the Congress itself has some 
responsibility. It seems to me that over and above what would be 
necessary under the program you have just outlined there would be 
other things. There would be insufficient funds in the remainder to 
operate and maintain all of the refuges throughout the country, and 
it seems to me that it would be the responsibility of Congress to give 
consideration to that and that they should appropriate out of the 
general funds a certain amount of money to take care of that situation, 
as they did prior to this time. 

Mr. Saytor. I agree with you. In other words, I do not intend 
to say by my statement that there would be sufficient funds in the 
duck-stamp program once your lands are acquired to take care of 
them all. I think that part of it for which there were not sufficient 
funds, when your lands are sufficiently acquired, to provide for, should 
be provided for in the general appropriations act. 

Mr. SHommaker. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. D’Ewart. I asked those questions 
because I feel that in presenting our questions to the representatives 
of the Department it will be important to ask them for their answers 
in view of the responses right now to my questions. 

Mr. SHommMaker. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Shoemaker. We are 
very happy to have you here. 

Mr. SHormaxer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee will recess now until tomorrow. 
We have two matters which will be called up on the floor. 

Tomorrow we will have Mr. Ben Glading, Chester Wilson, Harry 
Ruhl if he is here, and then Mr. Farley last. 

The committee will now recess until tomorrow at 10. 

(Thereupon, at 11:53 a. m., Monday, June 28, 1954, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 29, 1954.) 
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THE MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING STAMP ACT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1954 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLrc LANDS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
(subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will come to 
order for the further consideration of the duck stamps and the manage- 
ment of funds. 

I should warn the witnesses that the House goes into session at 
11 o’clock today; therefore, we will start right on the dot. Other 
members will be along very shortly. We will go as far as we can this 
morning. If we cannot complete we will have to take this up at 
another date. 

The first witness will be Mr. Ben Glading, assistant director, 
California Department of Fish and Game, Sacramento, Calif.; also 
secretary of the Western Association of Game and Fish Commissioners. 


STATEMENT OF BEN GLADING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CAL- 
IFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF.; ALSO SECRETARY OF WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF GAME 
AND FISH COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Gravina. Mr. Chairman, I am Ben Glading, Chief of the 

Branch of Game Management of the California Department of Fish 

5 

and Game. Iam also personally secretary of the Western Association 
of the State Game and Fish Commissioners and present secretary and 
past chairman of the Pacific Flyway Council. In the latter capacity 
I would be prepared to answer any questions with respect to water- 
fowl in California and the Pacific flyway, if the committee desires to 
ask such questions. 

I personally represent Mr. Seth Gordon, who is the author of the 
paper that I am about to read. [Reading:] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Seth Gordon, and 
at present I am the director of the California Department of Fish and Game, with 
offices in Sacramento. 

By way of further identification, it was my privilege to be numbered among the 
early promoters of the duck stamp law. Later as the conservation director of the 
Izaak Walton League, Chicago, then as president of the American Game Associa- 
tion, with headquarters here in Washington, I had a material part in the campaign 
for the enactment of the law establishing the national refuge system, the duck 
stamp law to provide funds to finance it, and important national legislation dealing 
with the general conservation problem. 
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D SON WARNIN IN 1919 

The basis for the lezislati inder which funds are now being contributed by 

9 350.000 sportsmen from one end of the country to another, through the purchase 
i ¢ K SUA id ji M Da Februa Viv ¢ the late Dr. E. W. 
Nelson. one of the Nat foramos ientists. then Chi if the United States 
Biological Survey, while addressing a national conference on game and wildlife 
conservation at Ottawa, Canada, called attention to the fact that: 

“Continued transformati on a larg ale of marshy lands into farms in the 
western United States and ¢ da is decreasing the resting places and feeding 
ore 1 migrator ldf d constitutes one of the most serious dangers to 
the future of these birds If a sufficient number of sanctuaries are not supplied, 
and if the drainage and devot agricultural and other purposes of the marshy 
areas continue, migratory waterfowl will diminish despite every cffort along other 
lines to conserve them.” 

Chat same year Dr. Nelson also discussed the entire problem with the game and 
fish officials of the entire Nation assembled at Louisville, Ky. 

In April of the following year, in an article published in the American Game 
Magazine, published by the American Game Association, he further stated: 

Unless combined State and Federal action is taken in the near future to reserve 
permanently the marshy areas and shallow lakes most suitable for wildfowl breed- 


ing and feeding grounds, a few vears will see their elimination.’ 


REFUGES AND HUNTING GROUNDS SUG(¢ STED 


Dr. Nelson, recognizing the importance of sound conservation programs, 2s well 
as of public hunting areas, recommended that the suggested reservations for mi- 
gratoryv W ildfow] be of two Classes 


one in which no shooting shall ever be permitted, where the birds may have 
sanctuary and rest and breed unmolested; another series of reserves should be 
established as public hunting grounds, where, under the simplest restrictions the 
public shall have opportunity for good shooting and thus place it on a footing of 
equality with the owners of private shooting preserves. These areas, while shot 
over during hunting season, would be closed and become protected breeding and 
feeding places for wildfowl during the rest of the year, and thus help in increasing 
the supply.” 

It may interest the members of this committee to know that even back in that 
early period the danger of farm surpluses of various kinds was pointed repeatedly 
in an effort to help stem the reckless drainage of millions of acres of land, much of 
which later proved valueless for crop production, which formerly had been the 
homes of waterfowl and other water-loving birds and animals. 





CONSERVATION FORCES LED CAMPAIGN 


Following the warnings from Dr. Nelson, the conservation forces of the countrys 
under the leadership of the American Game Association, rolled up their sleeves 
and began organizing campaigns to help save the waterfowl! breeding and feeding 
grounds, and to provide public hunting grounds for unattached shooters. Legis- 
lation for what was then known as the Federal license and public shooting grounds 
bill, including a dollar sticker to be bought by all waterfowl hunters, was intro- 
duced in 1920 and kept before Congress in one form or another each succeeding 
session until 1929 when the Norbeck-Andresen law, known as the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act of February 18, 1929, was passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

While the Norbeck-Andresen Act was pending session after session, Congress 
provided funds to acquire, by purchase, two of the country’s most important 
waterfowl breeding and feeding grounds, namely, the Upper Mississippi Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge, running from Davenport, Iowa, to Red Wing, Minn., and the 
Bear River Waterfowl Refuge in Utah. 

When it seemed hopeless to obtain agreement upon the dollar Federal license 
plan, the conservation forces decided, with doubts and misgivings on the part of 
many. to get the basic law through without the license feature. Sinee the con- 
servation of migratory birds benefits all citizens, and was pledged under a treaty 
with Canada, it was argued that Congress should very properly appropriate the 
necessary funds. 
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$8 MILLION AUTHORIZED FOR 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


The bill in its final form authorized appropriations aggregating $8 million over 
a period of 10 years, “‘to more effectively meet the obligations of the United States 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty with Great Britain by lessenin 
threatening migratory game birds from drainage and other causes by the acqui- 
sition of areas of land and any water to furnish in perpetuity reserves for the 
adequate protection of such birds; and authorizing appropriations for the estab- 
lishment of such areas, their maintenance and improvement, and for other 
purposes.” 


g the dangers 





BIOLOGICAL CHIEF MADE COMMITMENTS 


While that bill was under consideration, the late Paul G. Reddington, then Chief 
of the United States Biological Survey, among other things, promised to us» the 
funds as follows 

“As suggested in the report of this Department on the measure under date of 
January 11, 1929, the’$75,000 proposed for the first year’s expenses would be 
used in making a comprehensive survey of the most desirable sanctuary sites 
throughout the United States, and in developing a clear-cut, businessli 
for the establishment of the necessary sanctuaries along the migration routes 

It was Mr. Reddington’s conclusion, based on information in the files of the 
Biological Survey, that Federal sanctuaries were needed in at least 125 concen- 
tration areas 

Concerning the proposed allocations for the second year, Mr. Reddington 
promised that: ‘‘ Practically all of the estimated amount of $200,000 (authorized 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931) will be expended in accordance with the 
present plans * * * on the acquisition of lands found by the investigation made 
during the first vear to be needed for sanctuary purposes * * * it is not planned 
to expend any of this $200,000 in the administration of sanctuaries during this 
year. 

‘During the third year under the $600,000 appropriation we estimate that we 
will use 95 percent for the acquisition of additional lands, including the construc- 
tion of necessary improvements such as dikes, ditches, dams, and so forth, and ap- 
proximately 5 percent for administering the areas already acquired. Subsequently 
and until a sufficient number of sanctuaries have been obtained to provide for the 
welfare of the migratory birds, it is the present plan of the Department to use 
each year approximately 80 to 85 percent in acquisition and improvements, and 
not to exceed 15 to 20 percent for the employment of protectors to administer 
and patrol the sanctuaries.” 

Beginning with the fourth year, the amount authorized was $1 million annually. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SPECIAL WILDLIFE COMMITTEES 


Following the enactment of the Norbeck-Andresen Act, it became evident that 
unless far greater support could be found for this important undertaking, the 
whole program would collapse. Fortunately, a Special Senate Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources was organized on March 20, 1931, to make 
special studies of various proposed wildlife programs, which action was followed 
later by the establishment of a Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife in 
the House of Representatives. 

Due to conditions which prevailed in 1930 and 1931, it was realized that while 
authorizations were one thing, obtaining actual governmental appropriations to 
carry out a program such as contemplated by the Norbeck-Andresen Act, was 
quite a difficult matter. 

It was further found that since the Federal Government had committed itself 
to a migratory waterfowl restoration program, many of the States took little or 
no interest in the birds, except to fight for their full share of the open hunting 
seasons. 

The American Game Association then came forward (September 1931) with a 
suggested $25 million bond issue proposal, the bonds to be issued at the rate of 
$5 million per year ‘‘to purchase, lease, and maintain migratory bird breeding, 
feeding, and resting grounds,” and to be retired from funds to be collected through 
a dollar Federal license to hunt migratory waterfowl. 

The plan further contemplated that the States would contribute on a 50-50 
basis in the acquisition of the areas, and when the purchases were completed the 
projects would be turned over to the States for administration under the general 
Federal regulations. 
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The entire purpose of this proposal was to reemphasize the magnitude and 
immediate urgency of the waterfowl needs. Those who proposed it were looked 
upon as visionary but well-meaning individuals. Due to the delays land prices 
and everything else went up. Approximately twice the $50 million ($25 million 
Federal contributions, $25 million State contributions) expenditure then contem- 
plated has already been made, and the job is far from completed. 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS HELD 


The Senate Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources began 
to hold hearings on various proposals and submitted a series of reports, also 
introduced the present duck-stamp bill, the primary purpose of which was to 
supplement and support the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929 by provid- 
ing funds “for the acquisition of areas for use as migratory bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds; for developing and administering such areas; 
for the protection of certain migratory birds; for the enforcement of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and regulations thereunder.” 

It will be noted that acquisition of areas was placed first on the list. The 
act provided that not less than 90 percent of the money collected from duck 
stamps, being issued at $1 each, was to be used for the purpose of locating, 
acquiring, administering, ete., suitable areas for migratory bird sanctuaries under 
the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. 


SPECIAL CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE NAMED 


While the Duck Stamp Act was before Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
early in January of 1934, set up a special three-man committee consisting of 
Thomas H. Beck, chairman, J. N. Darling, and Prof. Aldo Leopold to study 
the wildlife needs of the Nation. In their report of February 8, 1934, they 
recommended that a total of $50 million be expended for purchasing submarginal 
lands for wildlife restoration and that a minimum of $24 million be so allocated; 
also that 4 million acres be acquired quickly, under 1-year leases with options to 
buy, for migratory waterfowl and shore birds to secure some of the highly impor- 
tant lands at once rather than to do a piecemeal job. 


HUNTERS VOLUNTEERED EXTRA DOLLAR 


The new duck stamps, which first went on sale on August 14, 1934, at $1 
each, during the 1935 fiscal vear totaled 635,001. In a special Fish and Wild- 
life Service publication of 1947 concerning the stamps and listing the number 
of stamps sold each year up to 1946 (1946, $1,725,505), the Fish and Wildlife 
Service stated: 

‘In general, about one-third of the expenditures from the 90-percent alloca- 
tion of duck-stamp funds has been used for land acquisition; one-third for refuge 
development; and the remaining one-third for refuge maintenance and operation. 

We trusted this public statement. Those of us who had participated in the 
campaign for the program were satisfied that, on the basis of the above formula, 
the dollars collected were being used wisely. Recognizing the need for more 
money, we went along in 1949 and agreed to collect another dollar from all 
migratory waterfowl hunters. The first year, 2,127,598 of the $2 stamps were 
sold. It is estim ated that for the current fiscal year, the total number of stamps 
issued will exceed 2,350,000. 


OUR FEARS AROUSED IN 1951 


The several States cooperated to the best of their ability in this program, 
some of them more generously than others, but doubts began to develop in the 
minds of many of the State wildlife officials that the Federal Government was 
tapping the duck-stamp fund for purposes other than intended. Badly needed 
areas were not being acquired as contemplated, much more drainage was being 
done annually, and land prices were going higher and higher. 

Our fears and suspicions were more than aroused when Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker 
(who in his capacity as Secretary to the Senate Special Committee on Wildlife 
Resources had helped to draft the duck-stamp law) came before the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at Rochester, N. Y., 
in September 1951, with a summation of the manner in which the duck-stamp 
money had been expended. 

He reported that up to June 30, 1950, the amount collected from waterfowl 
hunters was slightly more than $23 million, and that 10 percent of this money 
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had gone for administration and enforcement amounting to $2,300,000, which left 
$20,700,000 for the major purposes of the act, 

In Mr. Shoemaker’s address he stated: 

“The expressed congressional thought behind the act was to acquire refuges 
along the various flyways in order to provide not only wintering, resting, and 
feeding grounds, but breeding areas in the northern tier of our States. As a 
corollary and of secondary importance to the act, such portions of this money as 
the Fish and Wildlife Service thought necessary could be used to maintain, operate, 
and manage already existing refuges.”’ 

In the above statement, Mr. Shoemaker very clearly voiced the intent of all of 
us who participated in the campaign for this legislation. 

His next comment almost floored every State official present. He explained 
what had become of the $20 million, and reported that up to June 30, 1950, only 
184,636 acres of land had been purchased with duck-stamp money at a total cost 
of $1,970,604, or an average of $10.67 per acre. He concluded with the statement, 
“this leaves a sum of $18,729,396 which went into phases of the waterfowl program 
other than acquisition of lands for refuges, which apparently was the real and 
major purpose of the Duck Stamp Act.” 

He further suggested that either Congress should be prevailed upon to provide 
more appropriations for the management and operation of the refuge program, 
or the price of the duck stamp should be increased, “with a proviso that the in- 
crease should be used in acquiring and developing more refuges along the flyways.”’ 


’ 


TAPPING SPECIAL FUNDS BREAKS FAITH 


The report above gave the State wildlife officials and the sportsmen of the 
country cause for alarm. It looked as though the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the Budget, or the Congress, or a combina- 
tion of all four, had deliberately tapped the duck-stamp fund for purposes never 
contemplated to avoid making appropriations from general tax revenues. 

It is not unusual to find that budget officers and legislative bodies have an 
inclination to load onto special funds everything they possibly can ‘‘so long as it’s 
within the law”’ in order to reduce general tax revenue appropriations to a mini- 
mum, a practice which ignores the “trust character’ of such special contribu- 
tions. It is a breaking of faith which should never be condoned. 


LATEST REPORT WAS SHOCKING 


When Mr. Shoemaker came before the Western Association of State Game and 
Fish Commissioners at Las Vegas, Nev., early in May of this year, and gave us a 
further report on the duck-stamp fund, State officials and sportsmen were shocked, 
to say the least. 

In summary he reported that from the beginning of the issuance of duck stamps 
to the end of June 1953, a total of $29,542,253 had been expended from the duck- 
stamp fund; that the estimated expenditures for the fiscal year ending this June 
30 would be $5,406,456, or a total of $34,948,709; and that there is on hand an 
unexpended and unobligated balance of $890,841.56 from a grand total of duck- 
stamp receipts since August 14, 1934, of $35,839,551. 

Shoemaker’s latest report indicates that out of this total $34,948,709 expended 
from the duck-stamp fund, only $6,492,375 has been expended or budgeted for 
the purchase of lands for waterfowl management areas, including appraisals, 
titles, surveys, etc. We understand the Service had by then actually purchased 
only 209,329 acres, at $13.22 per acre, from this fund, far short of the acreage 
contemplated in 1934. The balance of the sum indicated was actually used up 
for various other purposes, including leases, etc. 

Another startling fact brought out was that for every dollar paid to the owners 
of this acreage another 95 cents was expended to make the appraisals, negotiations, 
surveys, clearance of titles, etc., and that all the balance of the collections was 
used for other purposes simply because it was lawful to load all of these other 
activities onto the duck-stamp fund, even though it was not in keeping with the 
spirit and intent of the law. 


EARLY SPONSOR’S SEVERE CRITICISM 


One of the early sponsors of the campaign for the duck-stamp program to allow 
waterfowl shooters to contribute to the maintenance of their own sport wrote me 
just recently that the attitude of some of the principal policymakers in the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in his opinion, has been detrimental to the whole concept 
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of the original program, and that ‘Back of the whole thing is the constant urge 
for more power by building up the Service and spending more money. The 
shooter is the enemy of the game;’all he does is furnish the money. I know 
refuges that go in for picnic sites in a big way—concrete tables and benches and 
all a cle | and mod ri inconveniences of tourist traps.” 

While this indictment may seem a bit severe, 1 f us definitely believe that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has spent entirel uch duck-stamp money to 
ce or and embellish properties that were never acquired for the purpose of 
benefiting waterfowl. For instance, it might be wise for the Congress to inquire 
how much duck-stamp money has been spent on such big game r fuge projects 
as the tional Bison Range in Montana, the Wichita Game Refuge in Oklahoma, 
and 1 rous others that might be mentioned, upon which it is alleged that 


duck-stamp dollars were expended rather lavishly in former years simply because 


it was easier to get the money from that source than it was to obtain it from 
Congress direct. 


OUR WESTERN PROBLEMS NEGLECTED 


It is quite clear that the duc k-stamp money collected from the shooters has not 
been spent in the manner intended by Congress or the sportsmen who supported 
the legislation. It is also quite obvious that the fault does not lie wholly with any 
1 of " » 4 agencies involved, namely, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Secretary 
of tl > In terior, the Director of the Budget, or the Congress, but that all four have 
been dere lict in their duty and jointly responsible. 

We in the West know what our needs are. We are convinced that much more 
of the dhe an money should have been spent in the Western States to acquire 
and develop suitable waterfowl habitat areas before all of the few remaining 
marshes are drained and converted to agriculture. And we are certain that any 
further delay will make it practically impossible to acquire needed waterfowl 
management areas in a number of Western States, and especially California, be- 
cause of the terrific demand for water. 

We in Calif ornia he ave been especially critical because of the slowness of the 
Federal Government’s program. While the Lea Act appropriations temporarily 
helped out, the amount expended in relation to the importance of the Pacific flyway 
wintering grounds in California for the ducks, geese, etc., is much too small, 
especially if we take into consideration the fact that our 220,000 duck hunters 
now contribute $440,000 annually to the duck-stamp fund. 


EXAMPLES OF NEEDED DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL AREAS, CALIFORNIA 


Proper development of waterfowl projects already bought in our State has been 
neglected, especially in areas where crop depredations are a problem. Two out- 
standing examples of the need for full development by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are: 

Sacramento Re fuge.—Of the 11,000 acres on the Sacramento refuge, about 6,000 
have been presently developed and approximately 5,000 remain in a native state. 
In this condition, the value of these undeveloped acres is limited to providing 
forage and resting areas primarily for geese during the period of winter precipita- 
tion. It is not felt that they serve the best purpose to which they could be devoted 
by better and higher type of development. 

It has always been stated that funds are not available for such developmental 
work. Since this refuge, acquired about 20 years ago, is in the heart of the crop 
depredation area of the Sacramento Valley, it is felt that there is full justification 
for the expenditure of additional funds to bring it to its highest usefulness. No 
part of this refuge has ever been opened to public shooting, and there has been no 
valid excuse for failing to vse duck-stamp money for this purpose. 

Merced Refuge-——The Merced Refuge, comprising 2,500 acres bought with Lea 
Act funds, presently has about 900 acres developed, and for which there is a water 
supply over and above annual precipitation. The balance of the land is native 
grass and, after the start of fall rains and new growth of forage, provides feed and 
resting for various species of geese. This undeveloped acreage contributes too 
little to the solution of the crop depredation problem, to public hunting, or as 
habitat for ducks. Further and adequate development, including water, is highly 
desirable, 

STATE DOING MORE THAN ITS SHARE 


We in California have set up a fund of more than $4 million for the acquisition 
and development of additional waterfowl] management areas 


——————— 
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IT want to interpose a recent development. Our legislature re- 
quested of us a 10-year plan just recently, and Mr. Gordon submitted 
to our legislature, through a committee similar to this one, a statement 
to the effect there was a need to acquire within California $15 million 
worth of lands for waterfowl purposes in the next 10 years. Whether 
this was to be done by the Federal service or the State, that was not 
brought into it. One or both agencies would have to do the job. 
Where the money was coming from was not discussed. The need for 
$15 million was just stated. [Reading:] 

It is high time that the Federal Government meets its full share of the obliga- 
tion. But if duck-stamp moneys are diverted as they have been in the past, the 
original concept of the program will never be completed. 

We strongly urge that a reasonable portion of the present $2 fee be earmarked 
for the acquisition of additional lands in areas where the last remaining marshes 
are rapidly being climinated, and that they be held until such time as funds are 
available to develop them. Probably it will be found desirable to increase the 
cost of duck stamps further, but if this is done the entire increase should be ear- 
marked for the original purpose of the program and not to carry a load of other 
operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service just because the law is broad enough 
to permit the raiding of the fund for functions which should be provided through 
appropriations from general tax revenues. 

If this deplorable situation cannot be straightened out satisfactorily in the near 
future, the only alternative will be to urge the repeal of the Duck Stamp law, 
and request the Congress to appropriate funds to discharge this country’s obliga- 
tions under the treaties with Canada and Mexico. 

The sportsmen of America are big hearted and generous, but they do not like 
to be cheated. And they won’t accept repeated alibis for broken promises. 

If there are any questions on California waterfowl matters, or 
possibly waterfowl matters dealing with the seven Western States, I 
will try to answer them. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Enate. I observe, Mr. Glading, on page 10 of your statement 
you refer to the trust character of the duck-stamp fund. Is there 
anything in the legislation that makes a trust fund out of that money? 

Mr. Guaprve. I do not believe so, Mr. Engle. Mr. Gordon was 
intimately connected with the drive to set up the duck stamp, and I 
think that he feels, and those that fostered it, that the money was 
to be used essentially for acquisition. I believe there is an unstated 
feeling that was to be the character. I believe he puts that in quotes, 
which would indicate that is his feeling—that it was not a trust by 
legislation but rather by obligation. 

Mr. Enate. I think the people who drafted that legislation failed 
to anticipate the disposition of Government which is referred to in 
Mr. Gordon’s statement; namely, the inclination to load onto special 
funds everything they possibly can so long as it is within the law in 
order to reduce general tax revenue appropriations to a minimum. 
In other words, any time you have a contributory fund, it becomes a 
lush place for them to get their hands on some cash money and thereby 
reduce the amount of appropriations from the general revenues. 

Since that appears to be the case, it seems to me that what we 
need is an amendment to the law that establishes the trust character 
of these funds. 

Mr. Guanine. I believe that would be entirely in accord with the 
wishes of our sportsmen and our department, sir. 

Mr. Enaue. I would like to see you gentlemen step up here with 
some language. It is good enough to say what should be done, but 
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it is another matter to put it in writing so we will have specific legis- 
lative proposals before us. 

I notice over here on page 12 of the statement that my friend Seth 
Gordon is quite generous in allocating the blame, that he puts it so 
generously around that it does not fit very solidly on anyone’s shoul- 
ders. The Fish and Wildlife Service, the Secretary of the Interior 
The Director of the Budget, and Congress are all in for a part of it. 

Mr. Aspinautu. He should also make the sportsmen partly re- 
sponsible because the language is not specific enough. 

Mi. Eneus. As to those people who participated in the drafting 
of this legislation, they should look at their handiwork which failed 
to anticipate and to provide against what I regard as almost a fatal 
defect in the bill. It seems to me that you have to have some facts 
before you can earmark these funds. You will have to know what 
your ultimate objective is with reference to land acquisition so that 
when you earmark funds those funds will have some reasonable rela- 
tionship to the objectives that you have in mind. 

Now, we have California duck hunters putting up what amount? 

Mr. Guiapina. $440,000 annually at the present time. 

Mr. Ene.e. How does that compare with other States? 

Mr. Guanine. I think it is the largest State contribution, or it is 
among the largest State contributions. It would be about 5 percent. 

Mr. Eneie. I cannot see why the funds collected from duck 
hunters on the Pacific Flyway should be used to improve duck facilities 
on the eastern flyways. It seems to me if you are going to make a 
trust fund out of this we ought not only make it a trust fund for 
specific purposes, but for specific areas. 

As a duck hunter in California, I am not enthused at all about 
having my dollar used back here in the east where I never have a 
chance to shoot at a duck. I would like to have that dollar used to 
improve the refuges in the area in which I hunt. The money from 
California sportsmen should not be siphoned off and used elswhere. 
Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Guanine. That is one concept, Mr. Engle, that could possibly 
be drawn into legislation. I would not want to commit Mr. Gordon 
on earmarking those funds by flyways, or by States. 

Mr. Ener. You represent the 11 Western States; do you not? 

Mr. Guapina. Yes. 

Mr. Encie. You are on the Western Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners. Do you think it is fair—and I just want your 
individual opinion—to collect a larger percentage of duck-stamp 
money from western duck hunters and use it in the east? 

Mr. Guapina. I certainly agree with you there certainly should 
be an equitable distribution of those funds, flyway by flyway, as needs 
arise. However, the question that I would like a little further study 
on is—Should it be definitely earmarked in a bill, since it might 
possibly prove hampering to the Service administering the fund. 

Mr. Eneiz. We want to hamper them. That is what we want to 
do. We want the States to give some legislative direction as to how 
they should spend this money. 

It seems to me that we ought to write specific directions in the 
law, but in addition we ought to parcel that money out a little also. 

I have not looked at this very carefully. It may be that these 
eastern fellows put in more money than we and we may be riding 
their burro, in which case I would not be quite as enthusiastic. 
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Mr. Guaprina. In fairness, it should be pointed out that California 
has been done fairly well by by the Service in the matter of the 
acquisition of areas, because in addition to the funds that have been 
made available to other States of the Union, we have had a special 
provision in the Lea Act, and there have been areas acquired under 
that act. 

As far as duck-stamp areas in California are concerned, unfor- 
tunately I do not think there has been a single major area purchased 
with duck-stamp funds, so with respect to that fund I do not think 
there has been a major area purchased completely from that fund, 
We have parts of areas that have been purchased, but in general the 
areas in California have come from other funds than duck-stamp 
funds—by transfers from reclamation, by Presidential proclamation, 
Lea Act funds, and otherwise, but very small contributions from 
duck-stamp funds. 

So again I believe the amount in dollars spent by California sports- 
men since the enactment of this fund have since been disproportionate 
to the amount of this fund that has been spent in California for the 
acquisition of refuge areas. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Enaue. I would like to ask you whether or not the Western 
Association of Game and Fish Commissioners have ever tried to arrive 
at a formula which establishes the equitable basis for the diversion 
of the responsibility between the Federal Government for these migra- 
tory birds and the responsibility of the individual hunters. I assume 
that the Federal Government, dealing with the migratory bird problem 
has the responsibility because those birds originate in Mexico and go 
to Canada. 

We have a responsibility. Have you ever tried to figure out a basis 
for making a just division rather than just picking something out of the 
air? 

Mr. Guanine. Sir, you have raised a very complex question, and 
it deals with several fields of responsibility. First of all, the field of 
regulation which, of course, by law and treaty, is primarily vested in 
the Federal Government. However, in this file it should be pointed 
out that the States of the West are primarily enforcers of that law 
and due to the fact we have special western conditions that in the past 
at least, we have felt have not been completely recognized in the 
East, we have additional responsibilities for giving recommendations 
to this regulatory agency for our special peculiar situations, and as a 
result, through the International Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, our own western association helping out, we have set 
up these flyway councils. 

I would like to report to this committee that this system seems to be 

working, and that is, that the wishes of the local people and the local 
game departments in the matter of regulations are being heard more 
back here in Washington as the result ‘of this mechanism. So things 

are looking up with respect to a cooperative way of making waterfowl 
regulations. 

Three or four years ago I could not have given you this happy report, 
but I think a few more years of this flyway council type of operations 
will see a pretty good solution to our regulatory problems. 

Mr. Enaie. Have you made any investigations at all as to the 
equitable division of the responsibility? W ould it be fair to say that 
the sportsmen in their contribution for duck stamps should pay for 
those facilities which are specifically and directly for their benefit 
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and for their use, whereas, the Federal Government should have the 
responsibility of maintaining the general integrity and survival of 
the flyway? 

Mr. Gravina. Now, of course, you introduce the other part of this 
question and that is, taking care of the ducks and taking care of the 
duck hunters on the ground, and what part of that is Federal respon- 
sibility and what part is State responsibility. 

Mr. Enaue. It is a lead-pipe cinch if the ducks do not have some 
place to land on the way down the flyways are going to cease to exist; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Giapine. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Enaue. That appears to me to be a Federal responsibility. 

Now, in the field of the management of those refuges, so far as it 
pertains directly to the operation of the duck hunter, it would seem 
to me that it would be a fair place to put his duck money. When you 
talk about the responsibility for preserving that wildlife resource, 
starting in Canada and going to the Mexican border, it seems to me 
that is a Federal responsibility. Any approach to this problem for 
the purpose of earmarking trust funds should be through some sound 
formula that has some equitable basis for the purposes of defining the 
areas in which the hunter and the Federal Government have responsi- 
bility. As far as I am concerned, it looks to me like the duck hunters 
are doing more than their share now. I vigorously protest this 
business of increasing the duck-stamp charge until it is shown that 
the benefits that go directly to the duck hunter exceed the amount 
of direct contributions to the fund for the purpose of maintaining 
those benefits. 

In short, it would appear to me that the Federal Government, as 
a Federal Government—since this is a migratory-bird problem—has 
the responsibility of arranging the birds’ transportation, so to speak. 
That means places for the birds to stop, rest, and feed and get up 
and go on 

As to the facilities on the refuges themselves, and perhaps to some 
extent the feeding of those birds—and that is directly beneficial to 
the hunter that goes out and shoots his gun to kill birds and enjoy 
the sport—it seems to me that is a proper place for him to contribute 
his cash. 

But looking at these figures, it is apparent to me that the duck 
hunter is coming out on the short end of the gun. 

I see here in 1955 the contribution out of the duck-stamp fund will 
run four-million-and-some-odd-thousand dollars, where the House 
firure for contributions will be $874,000 for maintenance of these 
reservations, out of the general tax funds. ‘That does not seem right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a graph here that I would like to submit for 
the record. It is the type of graph that can be duplicated if we ever 
print these hearings. It is a dramatic portrayal of what has been 
happening in the way of using duck-stamp money and the manage- 
ment of these areas from the time that we increased the duck stamp 
from $1 to $2. It shows that the money coming out of that fund for 
maintenance and operation has gone skyhigh and the money for land 
acquisition has gone in precisely the opposite direction, which I assume 
to be exactly the opposite of what the sportsmen intended. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the graph will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The graph referred to is as follows:) 
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WHERE YOUR DUCK STAMP MONEY IS GOING! 
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Mr. Asprnatyt. Monday Mr. Shoemaker was asked the question 
if the money had been misused or used for purposes not authorized 
and his answer was ‘‘No.’’ Would you care to state your position? 

Mr. Guiapina. Mr. Aspinall, I would say the answer to your ques- 
tion is that I do not believe any of us in the room know completely 
how the money was spent. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is my position at the present time. I do not 
suppose that I will’ know until we have some member of the Bureau 
give his testimony. 

From Mr. Gordon’s statement, as I understood it, he says you want 
more land and you also want more development work? 

Mr. Giapina. There is no question there will have to be funds 
provided from some place for development and maintenance of the 
areas once they are acquired. That isa question that will undoubtedly 
be surely raised by the Service themselves: Where is the money com- 
ing from for the acquisition? I personally know, being an adminis- 
trator of State waterfowl lands, that that maintenance job is a tre- 
mendous one and must be provided for. However, the duck-stamp 
fund should not be sloughed away on the maintenance of areas that 
would have been maintained if the duck-stamp fund had not come 
along, and I am talking about some of the resettlement areas, and 
areas that came along to the Service before the duck-stamp money 
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was ever available to them; areas transferred from Reclamation, for 
example, so that there has to be a little closer tiein of the duc k-stamp 
money to duck-stamp areas. 

I think that before I could answer your first question wisely I would 
have to know how duck-stamp moneys have been spent in their 
entirety because I know of a number of activities in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service that are maintained by funds that I do now know 
where they come from. There are several examples where I think 
they are doing an unnecessary job of maintenance of areas in Cali- 
fornia, and there are other areas, indicated in Mr. Gordon’s report, 
where they are doing an adequate job. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do you know any other reasons why it is difficult 
to obtain lands for refuges other than a lack of funds? 

Mr. Guapine. Yes. It is very difficult to obtain lands for water- 
fowl purposes these days in a heavy agricultural area such as we have 
in California. That is so for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, in some instances, the land acquired would be 
retired from crop production, and you farm groups who might, on a 
short-term basis, fight such acquisition. You also have county 
tax problems to consider, and in the case of California quite an obstacle. 

I might say for the record in the case of California State owned 
and operated waterfowl management areas have to have taxes paid 
on them by California law. Now, there is another California law 
that provides that before the Federal Government buys any water- 
fowl land in California they must have first the permission of the 

California Fish and Game Commission, and secondly, the permission 
of the county board of supervisors for the county in w hich the proposed 
area lies. 

Now, just recently this has posed an insurmountable obstacle 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service for the acquisition of an area in one 
of our counties in California. This does not mean, however, that 
they should not keep trying to get along with those local people, 
and with our Commission and with the local county boards of super- 
visors. In our own particular case we were turned down momen- 
tarily in one county, but we have assurance in a neighboring county 
that we can get the job done. 

We have to get along with the local people, and we have to meet 
those local problems. There is a law on the California books that 
makes it diificult for them to acquire land. Perhaps that can be 
modified if their program is geared correctly with that of the States. 

Mr. Asprnauu. You can appreciate how difficult it is for the Federal 
Government to appropriate money in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Guapina. Yes, I know it is. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. If there is a wall there that cannot be gotten around; 
if the lands cannot be acquired, it would not make any difference how 
much money the Federal Government permitted to be raised for the 
Pipe. 

Mr. Guaprna. I have heard it stated, Mr. Aspinall, that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service can purchase land in California under the Lea 
Act for which they have no appropriations from Congress at the pres- 
ent, but they cannot acquire moneys under the duck stamp. They 
cannot do it under the Duck Stamp Act because of California law. 
Either we will have to change some aspect of the Duck Stamp Act, 
which is contemplated here today, or change the California law, which 
is not an impossibility. 
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That California law was enacted at a time when relations were 
pretty strained between the California fish and game officials and the 
Federal fish and game officials. They had an acquisition program and 
there was no correlation, or attempt made for correlation, with our 
own acquisition program, and there were pretty bitter feelings at 
that time. That was a decade ago. I do not want to pass on the 
wisdom of the law having gone through our legislature. It is there 
now, but I do say with increased understanding between the two 
agencies it is not impossible that law cannot be modified or repealed. 

Mr. Asprinauu. Perhaps we should go a little further than our 
colleague from California suggests, Mr. Engle, and make some of 
these funds matching funds, and returnable as such to the State 
within which they were raised. 

Mr. Guapine. Something along the Dickman-Robertson formula? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. I do not know what questions have been asked but 
in your statement you say that you feel that a reasonable proportion 
of the present $2 fee should be earmarked for acquisition. Would 
you say what proportion? 

Mr. Guiapine. That, of course, is going to be a subject of a study 
of needs on an acreage basis, and a monetary basis. For me to at- 
tempt, sitting here without adequate knowledge of those needs on a 
nationwide basis to say, I just could not do it. I do know, as already 
indicated, in California our needs for the next 10 years are in the 
neighborhood of $15 million. 

Mr. Youna. Do you think a study is necessary before some action 
is taken? It seems to me from the testimony prepared and presente d 
here that we could earmark a certain portion of those funds for acqui- 
sition and proceed with the study at the same time. 

Mr. Guapine. That would be possible. 

Mr. Youna. If we wait until the study is made perhaps potential 
areas would be set aside for other purposes. 

Mr. Guaprna. It is safe to say here that if 50 percent of the fund 
were earmarked for acquisition we would not get the job done in 10 
years. 

Mr. Youna. Do you think 70 percent would be too large a percent- 
age? 

Mr. Guiapine. You have to provide for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the area, and there you are on the horns of a dilemma. Is 
Congress going to appropriate funds over and beyond that earmarked 
for acquisition and collect for the duckstamp and use that money for 
the operation and maintenance of these areas, areas already being 
operated and maintained? We are on the horns of a dilemma there 
what to do, whether we get overcapitalized on one hand, or whether to 
spend our capital needlessly on the other for maintenance and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Youna. Do you have any idea how near to completion the 
acquisition program is today? 

Mr. Guapine. On a nationwide basis, no. 

Mr. Youna. In the Western States, do you have any estimate? 

Mr. Guapina. In the Western States 1 would say that it was not 
over half done. 

Mr. Youne. How much money do you feel could be spent in acquir- 
ing the lands? I am speaking now of a reasonable program. We 
could go overboard. 
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Mr. Guanine. On the basis of California needs, I would say for the 
Pacific flyway States, 7 in number, $25 million or $30 million in the 
next 10 years would be a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Younc. How many acres would that buy, around 1 million? 

Mr. Guapine. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. | notice in your testimony that California set up 
a fund of $4 million. How is that fund being used? 

Mr. Giapine. That $4 million referred to, Mr. Chairman, was a 
portion of the so-called wildlife conservation work fund which was 
collected from horse racing fees in California. That $4 million re- 
ferrod to was money that was earmarked for waterfowl land acquisi- 
tion in California; State fund. Now, of that sum, there has been 
about $2,500,000 that has been expended, and we have options out 
on a great portion of the rest at the present time. In the next 6 
months virtually all of that $4 million will be allocated—already 
allocated—will have been expended, and that is over a very short 
period. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. For acquisition? 

Mr. Guapina. For acquisition and primary development—for such 
things as primary land leveling and setting up large levees and the 
building of your primary buildings in the area. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We thank you very much, Mr. Glading. We ap- 
preciate having heard you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Chester Wilson, State conservation com- 
missioner, State of Minnesota; past president, International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER WILSON, STATE CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONER, STATE OF MINNESOTA; PAST PRESIDENT OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH AND CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Wixson. I would like to state that the presentation that you 
heard from Mr. Shoemaker and from Mr. Gordon’s paper, and the 
discussion by Mr. Glading have added up the score on the whole prob- 
lem more completely than it has ever been done before on any single 
occasion, and I think that the evidence that has already gone into the 
record gives the committee a pretty complete picture of the problem 
and of the needs for future action, subject, of course, to some receiving 
specific information from the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and other sources. 

Now, my objections in connection with this matter are the same 
as those of the gentlemen who have preceded me, but my motives 
and approach are probably somewhat different because I have a some- 
what different point of view. 

I am not a wildlife expert; 1 am simply a general conservation ad- 
ministrator, formerly a lawyer by profession drafted into this general 
conservation business about 11 years ago to head the Minnesota Con- 
servation Department. Iam not a duck hunter, and therefore perhaps 
I can look at this problem a little more broadly and objectively than 
some of those whose enthusiasm sometimes narrows their point of view. 

Mr. D’Ewanrrt. Is one of the flyways thro: gh Minnesota? 

Mr. Witson. Minnesota is at the north end of the Mississippi fly- 
way, and I was about to say on account of that circumstance, and 
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because of our other natural advantages, Minnesota has a big stake 
in this matter. 

As I say, we have a somewhat broader viewpoint on this, apparently 
because of the fact that our conservation department covers a wider 
range of interest. We cover the whole field of natural resources. We 
have the administration of all our publie lands, very large mineral 
interests, State forests, water conservation, State parks, and so forth, 
along with game and fish. So we look on the waterfowl and all other 
wildlife as one of our most valuable assets, not only from the stand- 
point of the hunter, but from the standpoint of the general public. 
As a conservation administrator, I appreciate and sympathize with 
the position of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service because 
their problems are on a parallel with ours, except, of course, they have 
to operate over a larger territory. 

To get right at the heart of this matter, it seems to me the crux 
of this whole problem is how to finance these other important opera- 
tions of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service besides land 
acquisition or acquisition of land and water areas for migratory birds. 

I think in the first place the priority of that acquisition program 
must be recognized, and as judged from the discussion here and the 
questions asked by the committee members, we are practically in 
accord on that proposition, that in the present circumstances, and 
because we did not get all these areas while the getting was good, 
when land was cheap in the days of the depression, we are now con- 
fronted with the necessity of going ahead and acquiring the im- 
portant waterfowl habitat areas at no matter what the cost. 

It seems to me that proposition must be faced; that objective must 
be given priority, or else there will be a very serious sacrifice of our 
migratory bird population. That priority must be fortified; imple- 
mented by specific legislation of which the earmarking of funds ap- 
pears to be the most effective means. 

Now, that earmarking or any other provision that may be adopted 
for the purpose of fortifying this priority has to be based on a specifi¢ 
program. I do not mean just an estimate of so many acres. 

In discussing this matter with representatives of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, I know they have estimates of the progress 
already made and what future things have to be done, but going by 
our experience in Minnesota where we have very extensive acquisi- 
tion programs for habitats, not only for wildlife but for other game, 
this must be carried to the location of the exact spot; the boundaries 
must be determined, the ownership ascertained, and all this must be 
added up before you can bave any firm cost estimate, or lay out any 
program as to either extent of territory, location of areas, or timing 
to carry out these objectives. 

Now, if you are going to do that, if you are going to assign this 
priority to this acquisition program and fortify it by earmarking funds, 
then as Mr. Glading just so significantly pointed out, you are on the 
horns of a dilemma, and that gets right back to what I said was the 
crux of this program—how are you going to finance these other oper- 
ations? 

They previously have been financed out of general revenues, and 
unless you are going for a program of over-all game and fish license 
fees on'a Federal basis—which certainly would not sit well with most 
of the sportsmen of the country—we see no other alternative except 
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these other operations, and to a considerable extent the maintenance 
of the areas already acquired will have to be financed out of general 
revenue, and that means a selling program. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The mayor of Los Angeles has just come into the 
room, a former member of the committee, and we would like to have 
him come up here and sit with us. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, we certainly wel- 
come the appearance of the distinguished mayor and the former mem- 
ber of this committee, because Minnesota and California have many 
things in common. We are both leading waterfowl States. Our 
hunters are right among the top in their ability to take their share of 
the crop, and both of our States produce large quantities of water- 
fowl; both have spent and are spending large amounts of money and 
both have been among the top contributors to this duck stamp fund. 

We also have this problem which was mentioned by Congressman 
Engle, as to whether we are getting a fair share of this money, but I 
want to say in passing, if time permits, I would like to discuss that prob- 
lem a little further. I want to say in passing the last thing we want 
is to have this program set up on any basis of provincialism. I think 
this whole program has to be operated on a nationwide basis with the 
expenditure of funds directed according to the greatest needs and the 
greatest results, and in the matter of migratory waterfowl it is very 
difficult to make an apportionment on the basis of flyways because of 
the heavy mergers that occur, both in the nesting areas of the north 
and in the wintering areas of the south, so although to some extent 
the Atlantic and the Pacific flyways are widely separated and the in- 
terior flyways are somewhat separated, they all have a common stake 
in maintaining the entire waterfowl population. 

Well, when we get back to these objectives that I indicated, there is 
not much use in crying over spilt milk. I think the way we got into 
this jam has already been thoroughly brought out. Some of us have 
been brought up against this situation rather sharply. We do not 
appreciate how bad this log jam is. We thought that the United 
States Fish and Wildlife herein e had made satisfac tory progress with 
its acquisition program, and we are considerably shocked to find out 
how much it has lagged. 

As I said before, they could have gotten a lot of these areas much 
more cheaply during the depression, but because of the fact the 
duck-stamp money was not yielding enough money to go ahead with 
the large acquisition program, and because as the years went on 
Congress tightened up the money belt and forced the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service to dip into this fund for maintenance and 
operation, as for one as an administrator, I appreciate the position of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I just feel someone should have gotten at this problem sooner. 

I want to discuss briefly some of the forces and factors that we are 
going to be up against in dealing with the problem. I was called on to 
discuss this problem of the conflict of interests that occur in these 
efforts to acquire land and assign land to certain purposes. I was on 
the program for a discussion of that very problem at the big con- 
ference on resources for the future that was held here in Washington 
last December, and I collected some information on the conflict 
between the need for land for waterfowl habitats and the need for land 
for agriculture, as illustrated where we have a critical conflict along 
that line in Minnesota, 
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Now, there is one point that will have to be met in selling this 
program to the Congress and the country; convincing them that the 
waterfowl habitat problem is important enough to deserve priority 
and to justify the expenditure of general revenue money to support 
the other aspects of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
operations. 

We are told that by 1975 we will have over 190 million people to 
feed. Yes. But right now we have immense agricultural surpluses 
and there is not any need at the present time, or for quite a few years 
to come, for draining more land, or reclaiming more land and putting 
it into cultivation when this land is badly needed for wildlife habitats. 
To a considerable extent the areas that the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service have recommended and will recommend for acquisi- 
tion for habitat purposes, is wasteland. Even the land that can be 
drained or reclaimed is not now producing anything for agriculture, 
and is not needed in the face of these surpluses. <A good deal of it, 
I say, is wasteland. You could not produce much on it for agricul- 
ture. In Minnesota and a great many of the other States a great deal 
of the remaining land that we need for migratory birds’ habitats is 
capable of comparatively easy reclamation by drainage, and we have 
a lot of good land that is now covered by water and producing a lot of 
ducks. In our so-called prairie-tophole area, of which Minnesota has 
a large share of what remains, that could be put to highly productive 
agricultural use. <A lot of that land would produce 100 or 120 bushels 
of corn per acre if drained, and the drainage is going on at an appalling 
rate, at this time, accentuated by Federal aid—subsidies to the farmers, 
engineering service given by the United States Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and other measures, and that emphasizes the acuteness of this 
problem. 

We are up against it right now, to my mind, to answer that argu- 
ment. Furthermore, if this land is kept under water, it will be in 
good wet storage where the farmers will not put it through the wringer 
the way they are doing their land at the present time. 

These big agricultural surpluses have largely been built up at the 
expense of very serious land depletion, so 1 say it is good economic 
policy from the standpoint of the welfare of the country as a whole 
to push the acquisition of these wet-land areas to the utmost at this 
time. 

The proposition has been considerably discussed here in Congress 
of paying farmers for putting land out of production, under conserva- 
tion protection, which to my mind is very good policy, and this would 
be along that line, but you would not have to take anything out of 
production, you would ‘simply be protecting and withholding from 
production wet lands that are not now producing anything. Then if 
the day ever comes if the scientists fail to discover how to feed us with 
sunshine and sea water—they say they are going to do that, and 
maybe they will—then we would have to open up more land to pro- 
duction in extreme necessity and these wet-land areas could very 
readily be drained and put into agricultural production. 

However, I have confidence that will never be necessary because 
from rather close contact with the progress of agriculture—and 
among my other duties is to sit as a member of our State Soil Conser- 
vation Committee—the technological improvements in agriculture, 
coupled with soil conservation, are going to increase the produc tiv ity 
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of the land that is now in cultivation so that it will be a long, long 
time before we will face the necessity of using any of this land valuable 
for waterfowl purposes for agricultural production. 

Now, another block that we have to face is the high price of land. 
The first trouble that we ran into, as I said before, was the effect of 
the tightening up of the money belt here in Congress whereby the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service was forced to dip into this 
duck-stamp money for things other than acquisition. 

The other block that has handicapped the program down here was 
the position of the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission in refus- 
ing to approve acquisitions because prices were too high. I under- 
stand that attitude has been changed for the better lately, and if we 
can count on that, the bottleneck will be relieved, but that is a factor 
that must be dealt with. 

We have to quit crying over spilt milk; over the fact that we have 
failed to get a lot of these areas when the getting was good during 
times of low prices. We must face the fact that this program 1s so 
important that we will have to be prepared to pay whatever the land 
is worth. 

Now, the moves to bring about this priority and taking the steps 
necessary to carry it out are partly in the lap of Congress and partly 
in the lap of the Department of the Interior and the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and partly in the lap of all the conservation 
organizations in the country and the general public. 

Just touching where we stand on that, as we examine the Duck 
Stamp Act, we see that Congress has very clearly declared priority 
of this policy of acquisition in the present language of the Duck 
Stamp Act 

As I said before, the only trouble is they have failed to adequately 
fortify and implement it. 

As Congressman Engle suggested, I think that we have to come 
forward with some specific legislation. I would not presume to sug- 
gest it now, but I think that I know how to go about it. As I men- 
tioned, I have had considerable experience in my early years. For- 
merly I served as general counsel of the International Association of 
Game Commissioners, of which Mr. Shoemaker is now general counsel, 
and I would undertake to sit down with anyone interested and attempt 
to work out the details of this legislation, or proposed legislation, just 
as soon as we get the basic data from the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service on which any future plans will have to be based. 

Now, as I said, there is an obligation upon the conservation organ- 
izations and the general public to get behind this program. There 
must also be more definite cooperation on the part of the States 

Now, I think that I can say without violating the dictates of 
modesty that Minnesota, like California, is right out in front in doing 
our share. We have four large Federal refuges already, most of which 
were acquired under funds other than duc k-stamp funds. 

We have three large State waterfowl refuges, including one out- 
standing refuge recently completed, the Rosa refuge up next to the 
Canadian boundary, on which we have spent ne: arly $1 million of 
Pittman-Robertson funds. We have now earmarked in Minnesota 
for the next fiscal year about $277,000 of combined State funds and 
Pittman-Robertson funds of which more than half is coming out of 
the State game and fish fund. That money is earmarked for going 
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ahead with the program of critical importance, namely, the acquisition 
of the small wet land areas, the marshes and the other lands that are 
all mixed up with our farming territory on which a very large share of 
the waterfowl of Minnesota is produced. We have projected that 
into the future. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Wilson, it will be necessary for the members 
to answer a rolleall. Will you file a statement? 

Mr. Witson. I just want to say, if I may, that we have estimated, 
bearing in mind what Mr. Glading has said that they have a $15 
million program in California, but our program of acquisition of these 
important wet land areas will run $7 million, and the bigger part of it 
must be carried out within the next 5 vears, or a major part of the 
most valuable wet land areas for waterfowl will be drained 

We are doing our best to finance our share of that program out of 
our available funds, and it has aroused so much interest that our 
sportsmen are contributing money by voluntary subscriptions to 
augment our interest in the program in Minnesota. We are prepared 
to do our share in carrying the load. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have before me a committee print of Federal 
Land Ownership and Public Laws, and for the record I would like to 
quote from page 35: 

The Service has currently in operation some 92 stations for the production of 
fish and eggs for the propagation of commercial food and games fishes, and in 
addition operates 275 refuges, consisting of more than 18 million acres, operated 
for the conservation of migratory waterfowl and for the preservation and pro- 
pagation of rare birds and wild animals. For the most part, fish and game reserves 
are located on land that has little value for agricultural purposes. Many of the 
larger reserves are in or adjacent to inaccessible and wasteland areas, such as 
marshes and swamps, desert plains and rugged mountains. The properties of the 
Service are tax-exempt, but Congress through the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act has provided 25 percent of the net proceeds from the sale of wildlife refuge 
products and privileges (surplus wild life, timber, hay, etc.) are to be paid to the 
counties in which the refuges are located to be expended for the benefit of the 
public schools and roads. Payments under the act currently amount to approxi- 
mately $450,000 per year. 

Mr. Wiuson. May I add a word on the matter of increasing the 
duck stamp, or getting more money out of the sportsmen that was 
mentioned and the concern as to whether sportsmen will go along? 

I think the majority of sportsmen will go along if the suggestion 
that was made by Dr. Nelson, former Chief of the Wildlife Service, and 
Mr. Gordon’s paper, was carried out, and that is if reasonable hunting 
opportunities were permitted on all Federal refuges, not only those 
that are acquired by the duck-stamp money, but all Federal refuges 
as far as the supply of waterfowl! will permit. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We will take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wilson, do you want to extend your remarks? 

Mr. Wiison. I do not think so. If I have any other points that I 
think of that the committee might be interested in, I can prepare a 
statement. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Without objection, you will be permitted to prepare 
a statement and extend your remarks, 

Mr. SHoemMaker. May I ask a question? Would it be out of order 
for me to ask the privilege of putting in some specific recommendations 
as to matters suggested by Mr. Engle? 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. We will be glad to have them. We will give you 
permission to extend your remarks made yesterday to include specific 
recommendations for improvement of the law. 

Mr. SHopmaker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Our next witness is Mr. Harry D. Ruhl, chief, Div- 
ision of Game, Michigan Conservation Department, Lansing, Mich.; 
president, International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY D. RUHL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GAME, 
MICHIGAN CONSERVATION DEPARTMEN’Y, LANSING, MICH.; 
PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH 
AND CONSERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Ruut. I could not and do not claim to have full and detailed 
knowledge of the Federal refuges or the waterfowl needs in North 
America. But through the last quarter century I have had some con- 
tact and interest in the work as a member of the Michigan Department 
of Conservation and through meetings and associations such as the 
International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, of which I am now the president. I believe that many ex- 
amples of the need and opportunity for action can be shown by the 
States and the Fish and Wildlife Service and I am convinced that the 
opportunities are both urgent and real. 

Few have visited all of the approximately 200 waterfowl refuge 
areas, and still fewer people have an intimate knowledge of the more 
than 3,250,000 acres included in them. 

At the same time that industry is requiring increasing quantities 
of resources the demand for all types of recreation as a part of more 
abundant life is rapidly accelerating. 

In Michigan the increased demand is indicated by small-game 
license sales which have increased 28.8 times in the 40 years, 1913-53. 
United States duck-stamp sales have increased 3.4 times in the 9 
years, 1935-1944. 

The judgment of such groups as Resources for the Future is that 
the recreational pressure in 1975 is likely to be approximately twice 
as great as it was in 1950. The estimate is that about 15 percent of 
this increase will be due to increase in leisure time and perhaps 85 
percent of the increase will be due to the buildup of the human 
population. At the same time other competing demands for use of 
land are accelerating. It is felt that the need for more farm products 
“an be met partly by improved methods, but even so it is believed 
that about 25 million more acres will be needed for farm production. 

The expansion in rural home sites continues to reduce agricultural 
acreage. In many locations expansion of industrial sites is competing 
for existing marshlands along the rivers and harbor fronts. 

You might well ask: ‘Can this problem be met by increasing the 
food supply for wildlife by more intensive production methods on 
present specialized wildlife refuges and by due consideration of wild- 
life requirements in the management of areas devoted primarily to 
other uses?”’ 

The opportunity for increasing the food supply for waterfowl by 
more intensive production methods on special sites and refuge areas 
has been well demonstrated in recent years. Wet-land farming 
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through control structures to manipulate water levels has been suc- 
cessfully used in producing crops of cereal grains such as smartweed 
and millet for waterfowl. 

The fertility of wet lands, particularly those sites along river 
bottoms, natural flood basins, and poorly drained agricultural lands, 
has long been recognized. 

While food is an essential requirement for wildlife, the perpetuation 
and wellbeing of wildlife cannot be assured by intensive food produe- 
tion alone. Furthermore, the net result of the intensive production 
of large amounts of food and the associated concentration of wildlife 
in itself presents many problems and imposes real limitations. Con- 
centrating wildlife tends to increase the hazards from disease and 
predators, and to aggravate wildlife depredation on surrounding 
farms. No gene ralization can adequately cover the situation because 
limiting factors vary greatly from place to place. It actually comes 
down to man: igement “of specific areas to increase wildlife produc tion 
whether it be by providing better food, more nesting, rearing or winter- 
ing areas, or by the limitation of gunning. 

‘With the continued agric ultural expansion to supply future human 
needs, the necessity for providing living space for waterfowl in the 
future should be emphasized. An adequate program must orcs 
the year-round needs of the birds. Large and efficient refuge ares 
in the United States will be of little value if the breeding Seeands 
are greatly reduced. Waterfowl breeding is over a large area with 
pairs generally dispersed, so intensive methods of prov iding food in a 
few areas will not be very effective. 

With some waterfowl species, the southern wintering grounds 
appear to be the bottleneck. With these, food production in either 
the northern breeding grounds or the north United States through 
which they migrate would be of little value. 

The technical knowledge is available and the locations for such 
development sites are fairly well known. The basic problem is 
justifying the cost and securing the funds for acquisition and the 
construction and maintenance of necessary structures to secure and 
develop these specialized areas in competition with other land uses. 

Areas devoted primarily to other uses are in general unsuited for 
providing the requirements for carrying high populs itions of migrating 
waterfowl. 

In general the loss of waterfowl] habitat through industrial filling 
and pollution, through drainage or intensive recreational use is 
going on at a much greater pace than all the private and public 
agencies have been able to match in their efforts to create new areas 
or improve the old. 

At the present time the possibilities of more efficient management 
of refuges already dedicated to wildlife use is not adequate to meet the 
challenge. 

The total area of such specialized refuges is so small that even the 
most spectacular progress there can hardly guarantee the future of 
wildfowl. 

No Federal, State, or county subsidy, grant or aid should be given 
and drainage of any good waterfowl production unit unless adequate 
technical and economic studies cle arly indicate the project will pro- 
duce high quality farmland at a low enough cost to fully justify both 
the cost of construction and maintenance and the destruction of the 
existing aquatic resource. 
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You might well ask, ‘How much of the additional aquatic habitat 
needs should be supplied by the Federal Government and how much 
by the individual States?” I do not believe there is a clear-cut, fixed 
answer to that question. It is my judgment that the best that all 
can do will be little enough. 

Perhaps some guide to the relative responsibility of the States and 
the Federal Government could be secured by considering license and 
duck-stamp revenues. 

The $2 duck stamp brings very close to the same amount of money 
from waterfowl shooters as the individual States get from those same 
people for their resident small-game hunting license. Fifteen percent 
of the duck-stamp money is allowable for enforcement and I believe 
that they are using practically all of the amount allowable for that 
purpose. Most States have many more enforcement officers than the 
Federal Government. Even though only a portion of the States’ 
enforcement effort is put on waterfowl I believe the States’ efforts is 
much more than that of the Federal Government. 

It might, therefore, be considered fair and reasonable for the Federal 
Government to spend as much or more op waterfowl land acquisition, 
development, and maintenance than the States would for the same 
purpose. Both the Federal Government and the States have other 
funds than licenses and duck stamps to supplement these fees but per- 
haps the license and stamp returns from waterfowl shooters might 
form a basis as to what the proper ratio should be. 

A review of the States’ activities shows that they are very much 
concerned about the waterfowl picture, and are spending increasing 
amounts to study the problem. An increasing portion of the States’ 
P-R funds are being used for land with increasing emphasis on pro- 
viding and managing areas for waterfowl and aquatic furbearers. I 
do not believe that the States feel that the job is anywhere near 
completed and that there is any likelihood of it being done in the 
next 15 years. Therefore, I personally do not believe there is any 
good prospect of enough funds being available to complete the job 
during that period, even though Congress and the legislatures are 
exceedingly generous in their appropriations for these activities over 
and above funds which are specifically earmarked for this type of work. 

The Horseshoe Lake goose problem in Illinois and the crop depreda- 
tion problem of California indicate the trend for the future. These 
problem areas are the direct result of restricted living space for 
waterfowl. 

Management of the Great Lakes flock of Canada geese is one of 
the most pressing waterfowl management problems now confronting 
the Mississippi Flyway States and the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The fate of the Great Lakes flock is limited only by 
the amount of public-owned land available as wintering grounds in 
an area devoted to intense agriculture. The long-range program 
should be wider distribution of the Great Lakes flock by more manage- 
ment areas throughout the flyway. This includes intensified devel- 
opment of potential management areas and setting aside a chain of 
natural river bars as refuges to provide more protection. 

The refuge program in California, as an attempt to alleviate crop 
damage is wholly inadequate to meet the present waterfowl needs, 
and the situation is growing progressively worse as more and more 
lands are being conve srted to agriculture every year and less and less 
water is available for ducks and geese. 
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In that area acquiring areas of natural marsh or creating specialized 
wildlife areas for intensified production of food and cover to meet 
the minimum requirements of providing living space for waterfowl] 
is a necessity now and will continue to increase in the future. 

One essential consideration in the discussion among the members of 
the International Association of the Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at the time the increase in the duck-stamp fee was 
being considered by Congress was to give opportunity for additional 
land purchases. It was felt that the statute itself should not specifi- 

cally limit the amounts for any particular activity so that the admin- 
istrative agency could use these funds to get the greatest longtime 
results. Perhaps that was an error in judgment. I think, however, 
that most of the State administrators would still prefer a policy 
statement which would direct the activities rather than a specific 
statutory limitation if a directive can be made workable, effective. 
and assured. It looks like earmarking may be necessary. 

If a decision must be reached as to whether to spend larger amounts 
for the acquisition of basic land for future waterfowl development as 
opposed to development of lands already purchased, we believe that 
it is highly essential to get additional areas soon. The longer the 
delay, the more difficult such lands will be to acquire. The longer 
the delay the more investment in facilities which will be partially or 
wholly reconverting the land to waterfowl use. Some high potential 
areas may be developed to the point where their dedication for water- 
fowl cannot be justified economically. While great skill and judgment 
is required to decide what specific places and areas should be secured 
and dedicated for aquatic habitat as opposed to other possible devel- 
opment we cannot hope to decrease the difficulty by delay. Unless 
a major effort is continued we can expect to fall far short of maintaining 
a satisfactory supply of migratory waterfowl. 

I would like to supplement these remarks. I think the program 
between the States and the Federal Government can, and should be 
more closely coordinated. 1 see no difficulty in doing it. Perhaps 
there are some local problems, but my feeling is that we need to get 
the lands now before it is too late. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. If there are no questions, we thank you for your 
statement. If you care to supplement it, we will be glad to grant 
that permission. 

Now, we have one more witness this morning, Mr. C. R. Guter- 
muth, vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Gutrermuta. My name is C. R. Gutermuth. I am vice presi- 
dent of the Wildlife Management Institute of Washington, D. C., 
one of the oldest, private, national institutions, or national conserva- 
tion organizations in this country. The institute is dedicated to the 
better management and wise utilization of renewable natural re- 
sources in the public interest, and the continuing efforts of this non- 
profit organization date back to 1911. 

Mr. Chairman, I hurried back from a business trip to Texas be- 
cause it was felt that we should submit a brief statement. It would 
have been much better if the institute president, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, was not out of the city and could have appeared since he is familiar 
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with all of the many attempts to get satisfactory migratory bird legis- 
lation enacted prior to the passage of the Duck Stamp Act, and he 
was the former Chief of the United States Biological Survey and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and had charge of the 
spending of the Duck Stamp Act revenue for several years. 

Prior to Dr. Gabrielson’s coming with the institute, this private 
organization played a prominent part in securing the enactment of 
the duck-stamp bill. We also supported the increase of the fee from 
$1 to $2 in 1949. We had not been quite satisfied with the com- 
paratively small amount that had been used for land acquisition and 
development, but like all of the others, it was thought that the bulk 
of the increased revenue would be used to purchase urgently needed 
refuge and game management lands. 

Now then, as far back as in 1951, Carl D. Shoemaker of the National 
Wildlife Federation started to call attention to the relatively small 
amount of duck-stamp money that was being used for land acquisition 
and development. The sportsmen across the country did not become 
aroused, however, until they discovered what was planned for next 
year, 1955-56, upon the insistence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

It should be reiterated that the institute has not been too disturbed 
by the use that has been made of this special contribution on the part 
of the wildfowlers. The money obviously has gone for the conducting 
of important phases of the waterfow! problem. 

It was stated, I believe during this hearing, that a substantial 
portion of this money has been used for other refuges, big-game 
refuges, and so forth. I do not think that the record will bear that 
out. Ido not think that there has been any substantial amount, if 
any, of the duck-stamp money that has actually been used for the 
acquisition of, the development, or even the maintenance of the 
other big-game refuges, across the country, that are operated by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Up to and including 1953, as shown by the enclosed statement, 
more than $5,300,000 of the $35,839,551 collected was used for land 
acquisition, and another $5,400,000 was budgeted for use in 1954. 
Still another $9,400,000 was used for refuge development, and $3,600,- 
000 for enforcement, making a total of $23,700,000 for good and legit- 
imate purposes. Now, what we are concerned about is the trend 
starting with 1954, as shown by the enclosed chart that was prepared 
for us by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

You will observe from this chart that the operation and maintenance 
figure is going to $2,200,000 in 1955-56, and that land acquisition has 
dropped to nothing in next year’s budget prospectus. We contend, 
and Representatives Lee Metcalf and Leon H. Gavin made it abun- 
dantly clear in their talks on the floor of the House on April 6, 1954, 
during the debate on the Interior appropriation bill, that the sports- 
men are opposed to this diversion of their duck-stamp fees, money 
which they asked to be collected for the extension and development of 
the national waterfowl refuge system. While the use may be legal as 
far as the law is concerned, there can be no doubt but that this money 
is not to be utilized for the purpose for which it was intended. The 
sportsmen definitely feel that this is a viglation of a trust. 

Thank you. That concludes my statement, unless there should 
be some questions on the tables that we have prepared. 

One table deals with the complete use of duck-stamp money since 
the enactment of the act. It shows clearly the acreage that has been 
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purchased, the acreage listed, the areas that were transferred to the 
Service, the cost involved in the conducting of the appraisals and the 
surveys and the titles, and so forth, and the handling of the land trans- 
ferred, and it covers certain facts as to the use of the money. I hope 
that this statement can be inserted into the record. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the statement will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Migratory Bird Conservation Fund (Duck Stamp) 


takes $35, 839, 551 


Total duck-stamp funds collected as of June 30, 1953 
Expended previous years and budgeted for fiscal years ending June 30, 1954: 


| | | 
Expended, Budgeted, | 





Activity 1935-53 1954 | Total 
} 
Post office (printing and handling) _... $421, 557 $155, 706 $577, 263 
Purchase of waterfowl refuges ! 5, 367, 125 1, 125, 250 6, 492, 375 
Enforcement and waterfowl] surveys 2, 999, 058 610, 850 3, 609, 908 
Migratory waterfowl] research 2, 274, 777 | 747, 600 3, 022, 377 
Refuge development . 5 8, 471, 068 954, 943 | 9, 426, 011 
Operations and maintenance 10, 008, 668 1, 812, 107 11, 820, 775 
Toll... ane . . 29, 542, 253 5, 406, 456 34, 948, 709 
1 Purchase of waterfow] refuges: 
Cost of land acquisition, appraisals, surveys, title examinations, fiscal years 1935-58 
Acres | Amount 

Purchased (average per acre, $13.22_. . “eUrr 209, 329 $2, 766, 635 
Leased (average per acre, $1.19) ; 16, 815 20, 046 

Transferred, ete_._- Zé ‘ . 2, 167, 926 
* Controlled, cost to Service __. ' 2, 394, 070 2, 786, 681 
Under contract for purchase (cost per acre, $55.20) : 11, 835 654, 122 
Total land cost _. 2, 404, 905 3, 440, 803 
Cost of appraisals, surveys, titles administration (per acre, 80 cents) --- 1, 926, 322 
TO ccoice — ‘ r ; 5, 367, 125 


Mr. Gurermutu. Now, there is another statement entitled ““Where 
Your Duck-Stamp Money Is Going,” and as I stated, that chart was 
prepared by the Fish and Wildlife Service. It shows the projected 
use of money, starting back in the beginning, and you can follow the 
very clear lines showing the amount of money that has been utilized 
for land acquisition, and going across, you can see the very sudden 
drop to virtually nothing in acquisition in 1955 and 1956. It shows 
the amount that was expended for development, and it shows a very 
similar drop to virtually nothing. 

At the same time, the heavy black line shows the bulk of this money 
that was collected from the sportsmen at their request, and the amount 
increased at their request, intended primarily, as I think there has 
been ample testimony, for the acquisition and development of the 
national waterfowl refuge system, and now we find that in the future 
this money, practically ail of it, is going to operation and maintenance, 

There has been a corresponding decrease in the amount of annually 
appropriated funds on the part of the Congress for carrying on what 
we call the routine operational program of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 
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Mr. Youna. You say that the increased operation and maintenance 
program now would indicate that the operation and maintenance 
program heretofore has not been up to par? 

Mr. Gurermutu. No, I do not think, Congressman Young, there 
is any question. I said that we are not unhappy about the use made 
of the money. We feel the money has gone to a good purpose. 
Maybe the proportions have not been quite as everyone would like 
to see, but it has not been too bad, as I indicated—$23,700,000, as I 
pointed out in my statement, out of $35,800,000 has been for uses that 
the sportsmen intended. We have not been too critical about the 
past. What we are concerned about is this ever upward trend, and 
in the coming year practically all of the money obviously is going for 
maintenance and operation. So we are concerned about primarily 
the future use; that is, maybe I should add the recent and future use, 
because you will see in about 1953 and 1954 the trend started up and 
it is going clear to the top now. 

The first upward trend, Congressman Young, shown by this dotted 
line here, and starting in 1950, 1951, and 1952, was brought about 
largely, I presume, by the fact that the revenue had been increased in 
1949 and the first money, I suppose, became available in about 1950, 
so the trend naturally in some of the uses would go up slightly, but 
when you reach 1953 and 1954 the thing just goes out of all proportion. 

Mr. Youne. Does your chart mean that in the fiscal year 1955 
there w ” be $100,000 spent for land acquisition? 

Mr. Gurermutn. Yes, and $300,000 for the development with a 
total Solemn $2,200,000 and $2,300,000 for maintenance and opera- 
tion 

Mr. Youne. Do you think the Government has kept faith with the 
duck hunters in utilizing funds for operation and maintenance? 

Mr. GurermurH. Definitely not. I recall many of the statements 
at the time this act was passed. I recall the record quite clearly and 
the ample testimony that was presented during the hearings, bringing 
out the urgent need that we have for additional refuge. and game 
management lands in this country. 

The sportsmen, you might say, have on their own initiative come 
in and asked Congress to increase the fee from $1 to $2. Their whole 
idea very definitely was to increase this refuge program and help to 
compensate for some of the loss of wildlife habitat lands through 
drainage and other types of uses, human uses of the land for commer- 
cial agricultural purposes. 

I definitely feel—and I think this is representative of the feeling 
generally throughout the country—that this use is inconsistent with 
the intent and purpose of this legislation originally. 

Mr. Youne. What would you recomme nd, that a certain portion 
of the funds be earmarked for acquisition? 

Mr. Gurermutn. I have not given a great deal of consideration to 
that, but apparently that would be the only safe solution because it is 
very obvious—and I do not mean to be critical, I am certainly not 
talking about the Bureau of the Budget now, I am talking about 
the general condition—there is always a great temptation to try to 

carry on routine operations out of a fund of this kind if the fund is 
the re. I think the only safe solution would be for us to modify the 
law in such a way so that a specific portion is set aside and definitely 
~armarked for land ac quisition and development and as is inte nded 
by the sportsmen who are paying this fee voluntarily. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. Do you think that Dr. Gabrielson would 
file a statement? 

Mr. GutermutH. He will be gone for several weeks. I could ascer- 
tain whether or not he wants to supplement this statement of mine 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection you may supplement your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Farutey. Mr. Chairman, we have discussed the desirability of 
giving the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Department an oppor- 
tunity to examine the record here and to assemble whatever figures an 
tables they desire and perhaps formulate such regulations as they may 


7 


have, and that is to be reserved for a later meeting. I understand 
that we can have representatives of several national organizations here 
with headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Okviously, we will hold another hearing later, at 
which time we will hear you, Mr. Farley, and the representatives of 
your agency. We cannot do it today because the House is in session. 
We will try to arrange a meeting so it will be convenient for you, and 
if any representatives of organizations would like to be heard, leave 
your names with the clerk and we will notify you when further hearings 
are held. We cannot give you a date at this time. It will probably 
be along toward the end of July. 

Also, I would like to say that the committee will want to print the 
record of the statements that have been made 

The committee will stand adjourned until we can arrange for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned until further 
call of the Chair. 
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THE MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING STAMP ACT 


FRIDAY, JULY 30, 1954 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLic LANDS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in the committee room of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Hon. Wesley A. 
D’Ewart (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The Subcommittee on Public Lands will please 
come to order for further consideration of the matter in connection 
with duck stamps. 

3efore proceeding further I should like to insert in the record a 
statement we have received from C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GuTerMuTH, VicE PRESIDENT OF THE WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Chairman D’ Ewart, I appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to extend the 
brief remarks that were made before your committee on June 29 concerning the 
use of the duck-stamp money. In my previous testimony, I stated that we are 
not too concerned about what has happened in the past, but rather that there is 
considerable anxiety about the recent trend toward large-scale diversion of the 
duck-stamp revenue. Actually, Mr. Chairman, in our efforts to call attention 
to the repeated reductions in annual appropriations of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the use of more and more of the stamp fees for maintenance 
and routine operations, I am afraid that some of the well-meaning conservationists 
either have been a little overenthusiastic in criticizing an eminently successful 
program, or their comments have been misinterpreted. 

As you know, both Dr. Gabrielson and I have been rather close to this program. 
We think that it is most unfortunate that rumors have gotten around that there 
has been illegal use of the duck-stamp funds. We feel, and the record shows 
quite clearly, that remarkable progress has been made in the establishment of a 
splendid waterfowl refuge system. Strange as it may seem, the magnitude of this 
program and its outstanding success seems to be better known in foreign countries 
than here at home. No less than a dozen foreign governments have sent specialists 
to the United States to study the waterfowl refuge program, these men staying 
from a few months to a year, with the thought of returning to their homelands and 
applying as much of the program and management philosophy as could be financed 
or assimilated by their people. 

In order to make recommendations for the future, it is essential to review 
briefly what has happened in the past. The place to start is with the dark pros- 
pects for waterfowl in 1934 when, after 5 years of continuous drought, much of the 
nesting ground was dry, and only a limited breeding population went north. 
Through the recommendations of the now historic Beck committee to the Presi- 
dent, and the devoted and inspired activites of the famous conservationist Jay N. 
“Ding” Darling, the United States Biological Survey (now United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service), in the spring of 1934, was able to get $6 million for acquisition 
of waterfowl nesting grounds and $2,500,000 for development purposes. After 
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that first $8,500,000 of emergency money was exhausted, ‘‘Ding’”’ Darling and 
the revered Senator Norbeck succet ded in getting Congress to earmark an ad idi- 
tio $6 million for an acquisition program So $14,500,000 really was made 
available during the 1930’s for refuge purposes, without the use of duck stamp 
ynevs 
first duck stamp law was passed in 1934, but a full year had to elapse 
the receipts were available. Only 635,001 stamps were sold in the first 
vear. In 1935, the total dropped to 448,204. There were 603,623 stamps sold 
1936. and it was not unt 1938 that the income reached $1 million a vear 
For ¢ mmparative purposes l rnose days when the Fede ral Government was 
restoring large-scale areas to give immediate relief to the hard-pressed waterfowl, 


it wt from $1.500.000 to $2 million to buv and develop 


a 30,000 to 50.000 acre 
waterfowl refuge Therefore, if the Service would have had to rely upon duck 
np income alone, it would have taken the first 3 years of sales to initiate a 


Fe inately for the waterfowl], other sources of lands were available. Some 
124,485 acres, largely undeveloped, had been acquired previously under the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act of 1929. his, along with easement areas and 

lands suitable for waterfowl amounting to 782,657 acres which were withdrawn 
‘rom the public domain, became available immediately With the emergency 
funds mentioned above, 808 796 additional acres were obtained, and when those 
moneys were exhausted, another $6 million was made availble (1936) for con- 
tinuing the program under the Duck Stamp Act. All of which means that they 


had a lot of waterfowl land that needed to be restored 

Furthermore, by that time the Survey had a couple of dozen CCC camps and 
hundreds of WPA men working on those lands. The rub was, it had no money 
with which to buy cement, reinforcing steel, construction equipment, or other 
materials, such as fencing, posting signs, fire suppression equipment, and all 
of the many things needed to develop and begin administering a newly hatched 
refuge system 

Because of the urgency of restoring those lands, and since the waterfowl could 
not wait for a theoretical accumulation of duck-stamp moneys to do the entire 
program, a practical policy consequently was adopted of using duck stamp-funds 
to purchase materials; other more temporary emergency funds were devoted to 
land purchase. By so doing, it is believed that the national waterfowl refuge 
program was advanced 18 years or more over what would have been possible by 
the use of duck-stamp funds alone. 

In the latter part of that period, some additional 389,774 acres were obtained 
from the Corps of Engineers and TVA reservoirs. State-controlled lands of 
229,774 acres also were made available. By the use of duck-stamp revenue, 
209,330 acres were purchased in more recent years after the emergency purchase 
funds had been exhausted. All in all, those acquisitions resulted in a well- 
rounded program of 3,269,549 acres of developed waterfowl lands in some 205 
projects scattered over the Nation. This has been an unprecedented achieve- 
ment; a fact that, for the most part, has been overlooked in the testimony given 
to date. 

In my previous testimony, I objected to a statement that had been made that 
‘‘duck-stamp dollars were expended rather lavishly in former years” in the de- 
velopment of big-game areas. That complainant also said that recreation areas 
on refuges were overdeveloped and were too elaborate. I checked into both 
objections, and only $500 of duck-stamp funds in the entire program has been 
spent on big-game areas. That was on the Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge 
in Nevada, which is a good waterfowl producing area. There, through the use 
of a CCC camp, they developed a series of ponds for waterfowl] nesting purposes. 
The project was beneficial; but during the war period, when no other funds were 
available, a heavy storm damaged the dikes severely and washed out most of 
the control structures. In order to restore the area to waterfowl production, they 
fixed the controls and repaired the dikes by using $500 of duck-stamp money. 
Let me repeat, that expenditure was for waterfowl, not for big game. 

The record shows that two small additions to big-game refuges were acquired 
with duck-stamp fees, 40 acres at the Sheldon Refuge, and 731 acres at the Hart 
Mountain Refuge in Oregon, but both of those perchant were for waterfowl 
developments, and they were approved by the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Committee. 

Criticism was directed toward the use of concrete picnic tables and benches 
in refuge picnic areas. In my opinion, the use of those concrete tables has been 
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real economy. The Refuge Branch had used wooden tables and benches pre- 
viously, only to have vandals utilize them for firewood. Tables and benches 
made of gas pipe and iron straps were tried next, but people hauled them home 
for personal use. It was not until a clever CCC foreman designed cheap, easily 
constructed concrete tables and benches that there was any permanence in that 
type of equipment. Once constructed, it has lasted for vears. Before the con- 
crete units were made, such equipment had to be replaced annually. Moreover, 
at the time the tables were constructed, the most expensive cost item—that of 
labor—was abundant. 

There has been some criticism about not doing more waterfowl! work in Cali- 
fornia, and a few other States. We must be fair about that because, when the 
Service had considerable money to spend in certain localities, it frequently could 
not get the concurrence or cooperation of local authorities. There always have 
been and always will be unavoidable obstacles in a program of this magnitude 
Some people have wanted all refuge areas potentially opened to shooting, but 
until the duck-stamp fee was revised in 1949, the original areas acquired with 
those funds were beld invislate. A few folks have tried to secure special con- 
siderations for their localities, such as baiting, live decoys, and increased bag 
limits, and it is not surprising that varying kinds of complaints were voiced when 
the opportunity arose. 

No, the failure to acquire more Federal refuge lands cannot be charged to any 
one factor. California, for example, passed a law in 1948 that required the ap- 
proval of local taxing units in the establishment of Federal waterfowl areas in 
that State, and also that the Federal lands purchased for such purposes would be 
subject to State and local taxation. Immediately the Attorney General of the 
United States ruled that State and local provinces could not tax the Federal 
Government, thus effectively closing the door on further land acquisition and 
development by the Federal Government in that State. 

Nevertheless, we now have 50 Federal refuges open to public shooting of big 


game, upland game, and waterfowl. Of these, 32 are open to waterfowl! shooting 
and 3 or 4 constitute the largest-scaled waterfowl hunting opportunities in the 
world; so we think that there is every reason to be proud of the program so far as 
it has gone. Naturally, we would be much happier if more of the duck-stamp 
money could have gone for land acquisition; but, Mr. Chairman, when Congress 
was asked earlier in the year to give the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
an adequate appropriation with which to perform its required duties and re- 
sponsibilities, so that it would not have to dig deeper into the duck-stamp fund 
for routine operating expenses, we had no idea that this would lead to blasts at a 
commendable refuge program, and to unwarranted charges of illegal use of 
earmarked funds. 

What, then, is the real problem, and how can the situation be remedied? 
Today, 1 man in 70 is a warerfowl hunter. More than 2 million duck stamps have 
been sold annually for the past 3 years. About 25 percent more duck hunters 
have appeared during the past 5 years than during the period from 1934 to 1948. 
The present population of the United States is 160 million, and we may expect 
this to reach 190 million in 1975. At the present rate of annual increase in duck 
hunters, we conceivably could have 4 million wild-fowlers in 1975. Twenty 
years ago it was estimated that not less than 12,500,000 acres of managed habitat 
in all classes of ownership were needed to provide minimum requirements, if the 
waterfowl resource was to be maintained at somewhat near the existing level. 
Over the past 2 decades, no more than 4 million acres of waterfowl habitat have 
been acquired by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State game departments. 
At the present rate, the combined efforts of those agencies are not keeping abreast 
of current needs in problem areas, and they will not be able to do better without 
embarking upon a greatly expanded acquisition program. 

Twenty years ago, it was estimated that the Federal Government should restore 
and maintain at least 7,500,000 acres of managed waterfowl habitat. That 
requirement still holds good, and since only about 3,500,000 acres of waterfowl] 
lands have been restored, there remains a future program of approximately 
4 million acres to be developed with duck-stamp and supplemental funds from 
Congress. It has been estimated that the States can well restore 5 million acres 
before the burden of maintenance proves too heavy. Everything considered, it 
seems quite clear that if the waterfowl resource is to be preserved in the future, 
it will have to be done on public lands, State and Federal, devoted primarily to 
that “purpose. Due to the rapid invasion of the few remaining acres of water- 
fowl habitat by economic and industrial forces, and because of the increasing 
pressures and tax rates, comparatively little waterfowl habitat will be in the hands 
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ners by 1975. This great resource, which provides an economic 
turnover of $1,250 million annually, must in the future be preserved on publie 
lands and largely by the combined and cooperative activities of the Fish and Wild- 














life Service and the 48 State conservation departments 

I know that for the past 3 years the Fish and Wildlife Service has planned to 
devote wre of the duc mp money to land purchase, striving for $1,500,000 
annuall That goal hieved in 1949 by the increase in the duck-stamp 
fee to $2. But no sooner the Service accumulated a reasonable land- purchase 
budget when both the Bureau of the Budget and the C ongress said, ‘‘Here, quit 
buying nd and go back and use that purchase money for maintaining the exist- 
ing 1 your appropriation base has been reduced proportionally.’” That 
sort of thing has been happening each year. For example, in the 1954 appro- 
priation $1,652,000 was provided under the heading ‘‘Management of Resources: 
3) Maintenance of Mammal and Bird Reservations.’’ When the Service’s 1955 
budget request was being considered, the Bureau of the Budget made a reduction 
of $652,000 in the above item Consequently, the 1955 budget presented to 


Congress last January requested only $1 million for ‘“Maintenance of Mammal 
and Bird Reservations.’? Congress cut another $164,000 from this item, thus 
allowing a mere $836,000 for this activity in 1955, approximately half the amount 
available during the previous fiscal year 

As an additional kick in the pants, Congress in passing this deplorable 1955 
budget warned the Service to “expend the duck stamp legally,” and then turned 
around and earmarked the bulk of the maintenance and deve pres nt allotment 
for fish hatcheries. Congress cannot escape a large share of the blame for this 
pathetic situation—for the fact that over the last decade the Service has had to 
devote more and more duck-stamp money annually to maintenance of existing 
refuges, when this money should lave been used as the sportsmen intended, for 
the purchase of new units to fill the gaps in the continental chain of refuges along 
the four great waterfowl! flyways of this country. 

You are reminded that, originally, through the migratory bird treaty acts with 
Great Britain and Canada on the one hand, and Mexico on the other, Congress 
assumed certain obligations to implement those treaties. One of the require- 
ments was a system of waterfowl refuges to provide always enough waterfowl 
habitat to carry the birds and to send back a reasonable number of breeders to 
repopulate the breeding grounds each season. ‘That phase of the program should 
be financed by congressional appropriations. The sportsmen asked, however, 
that more than the minimum be done, for which they were willing to pay extra. 
They wanted the program expedited and enlarged so that more waterfowl habitat 
would be restored in the shortest time possible, so that there would be more public 
shooting opportunities. With that thought in mind, the sportsmen allowed them- 
selves to be required to purchase special stamps, the ponenens of which were to go 


for the acquisition and development of additional lands. Unfortunately, through 
lin eatione placed on the Service by both Congress and the Bureau of the Budget, 
as Mr. Shoemaker so ably explained, the Federal Government has not been able 


to fulfill its treaty commitments, nor its obligation to those abiding sportsmen. 
Thus, a double-barrel approach must be made on this program in the future. 

Congress definitely should reinstate and increase the maintenance and develop- 
ment moneys that were withheld from regular appropriations, and were then 
diverted from the duck-stamp fund. More than that, additional money should 
be provided over and above the present duck-stamp income, which can be accom- 
= in several ways. First, and probably the least desirable, would be to 
increase the cost of the duck stamp. But, if the proposed increase were apprecia- 
ble, say, more than a dollar, it ultimately would result, I fear, in less income becom- 
ing available, since that would tend to drive away from ‘the sport the average 
wild-fowler, who is perhaps the backbone of the duck-stamp income. To inerease 
the duck stamp to $5, as has been proposed in some circles, would place water- 
fowl] hunting in the realm of a monopoly—above the reach of the beginner and 
“one gallus’? hunter. Any such increase, however, definitely should be ear- 
marked specifically for land acquisition. 

Congress now matches money with the States for such benefits to the general 
public as highway construction, the restoration of State game lands (Pittman- 
Robertson program), and the restoration of State fishing resources (Dingell- 
Johnson program). Most people get some enjoyment and pleasure from wild- 
life, and in view of the extra financial contribution to the perpetuation of this 
resource that is being made by the sportsmen in the purchase of the $2 stamps, is 
it not fair that Congress match each year the total duck-stamp purchases of the 
sportsmen with an equivalent sum in order to expedite the program and help 
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finance the acquisition, development, and maintenance of the indispensable water 
fowl refuge program? For instance, the sportsmen are buying $4,250,000 worth 


of stamps each year. If Congress would appropriate an equal amount, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service would have approximately $8,500,000 each year, which is 
about what will be required over a period of 20 vears for the 4-million-acre $240 


million program, that is needed for the completion of the minimum waterfow 





nanagement program held necessary to preserve the invaluable waterfowl ré 
source. While this is a rather stagger 
some of those foreign investments in 


] 


ing figure, it is infinitesimal as compared to 
future public welfare 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. | should also like to introduce in the record at this 
point a copy of H. R. 10094, which I introduced on July 28, which was 
referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

(The bill is as follows:) 


H.R 4, 83d Cong., 2d s 


{ Bill To amend the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451, 16 U.S. ¢ 
is amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentalives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718), as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

‘All moneys received for such stamps shall be accounted for by the Post Office 
Department and paid into the Treasury of the United States, and shall be reserved 
and set aside as a special fund to be known as the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Fund, to be administered by the Secretary of the Interior. All moneys received 
into such fund are appropriated for the following objects and shall be available 
therefor until expended: 

a) Not less than 40 per centum shall be available for the acquisition of land 
and water areas suitable for the breeding, nesting, and resting of migratory water- 
fowl to meet the obligation and responsibility for the protection of such birds 
provided for in the conventions with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
[reland and with the United Mexican States. 

““(b) Not more than 45 per centum shall be available for the location, ascertain- 
ment, acquisition, administration, maintenance, and development of itable 
areas for inviolate migratory-bird sanctuaries, under the provisions of sections 
715-715d, 715e, 715f-715k, and 7151-715r of this title, to be expended for such 
purposes in all respects as moneys appropriated pursuant to the provisions of 
said sections; for the administration, maintenance, and development of other 
refuges under the administration of the Secretary of the Int rior, frequented by 
migratory game birds; and for such investigations on such refuges and elsewhere 
in regard to migratory waterfowl as the Secretary of the Interior may d 
essential for the highest utilization of the refuges and for the protection an 
crease of these birds: Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior not to exceed 25 per centum at any one time, of any area acquired in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 718-718h of this title, may be adminis- 
tered primarily as a wildlife management area not subject to the prohibitions 
against the taking of birds, or nests or the eggs thereof, as contained in section 
715i of this title, except that no such area shall be open to the shooting of migra 
torv birds when the population of such birds frequenting the area or in the mi- 
grations utilizing such area is on a decline, nor prior to July 1, 1952, or the date 
upon which the same has been fully developed as a management area, refuge, 
reservation, or breeding ground, whichever is later. 

ce) The remainder shall be available for expenses in enforcing and in exceuting 
sections 718—-718h, 715-715d, 715e, 715f-715k, 7151—715r, and 703-711 of this 
title, and any other Act to carry into effect any treaty for the protection of migr 
tory birds, including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
and also including advance allotments to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Post Office Department at such times and in such amounts as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior and the Postmaster General 
for direct expenditure by the Post Office Department for engraving, printing 
issuing, selling, and accounting for migratory bird hunting stamps and moneys 
received from the sale thereof, personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and for such other expenses as may be necessary in executing the 
duties and functions required of the postal service by sections 718—-718h of this 
title: Provided, That the protection of said inviolate migratory-bird sanctuaries 
shall be, so far as possible, under section 715p of this title.” 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. I should next like to introduce in the record at this 
point a copy of my extension of remarks relative to the Duck Stamp 
Act, appearing on page A5488 of the Congressional Record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


THe Duck Sramp Act 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart of Montana in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, July 28, 1954 


Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Speaker, during the 83d Congress, a special subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Subcommittee on 
Administration, ably chairmaned by Congressman John Pillion, of New York, 
held extensive conferences and formal hearings respecting the administration of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior 

Almost without exception, witnesses at these hearings and officials of the Depart- 
ment expressed concern over present duck-stamp receipts covered into the so- 
called duck-stamp fund authorized under the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act of March 16, 1934, as amended. That act authorizes sale of Federal duck 
stamps, costing $2 per season, and requires possession of such a stamp by any 
person over 16 years of age before migratory birds can lawfully be taken. Annual 
collections presently exceed $4.3 million; estimates for the current fiscal year 
indicate that the total number of stamps issued will exceed 2,350,000. 

Under existing law, funds so collected are to be expended as follows: Not less 
than 85 percent for the “location, ascertainment, acquisition, administration, 
maintenance, and development of suitable areas for inviolate migratory bird 
sanctuaries, for the administration, maintenance, and development of other 
refuges under the administration of the Secretary of the Interior and for investiga- 
tions’’; the remainder is made available for the enforcement program, for personnel 
expenses, and for reimbursement to the Post Office Department of expenses 
incurred in connection with the stamp program. 

On June 28 and 29 of this year, public hearings were held by the House Public 
Lands Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, with inquiry made into this 
matter of duck-stamp fund administration. The June meetings gave several 
outstanding and nationally known fish and wildlife conservationists an oppor- 
tunity to comment on present use of the funds. These people understood 
as did many Members of Congress—that the Duck Stamp Act had as one of 
its principal purposes acquisition of refuge areas along the various flyways in 
order to provide not only wintering, resting, and feeding grounds for migratory 
birds, but breeding areas in the northern tier of our States. The record generally 
supports this contention, and the assertion that of secondary importance, under 
the act’s provisions, was to be use of the balance for maintenance, operation, and 
management of already existing refuge areas. 

The record, however, shows that: To the end of June 1953, more than $29.5 
million had been expended from the duck-stamp fund, that the total at the 
end of June 1954, would exceed $34.9 million. Of this total, only $6.5 million 
was expended or budgeted for purchase of lands for waterfowl management— 
with only 209,329 acres acquired. The balance went to existing refuges, enforce- 
ment, personnel expenditures, and the like. 

The clear need is this: A long-range refuge program with particular emphasis 
on the needed pattern of breeding, resting, feeding and wintering areas for the 
important migratory bird populations. It is anticipated that as much as 4 million 
acres of land may be acquired and developed at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $40 per acre to accomplish the needed program; to protect local govern- 
mental subdivisions. I believe for each acre so acquired a Federal acre of similar 
value should be transferred from Federal ownership. 

Two suggested proposals have been advanced: First, to increase the price of 
the duck stamp from $2 to $5, or $4, or not less than $3.50, then earmarking the 
entire increase of $3 or $2 or $1.50 for the land-acquisition program; or second, 
make additional funds available, earmarked for the acquisition program from 
present receipts. 

Mr. Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation consultant to the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and general counsel of the International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners, has submitted these proposals in response to a 
request for suggestions from our subcommittee members. 

Tomorrow, July 29, 1954, our subcommittee will resume its duck-stamp fund 
hearings, with officials of the Fish and Wildlife Service scheduled to appear as 
witnesses. 
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To the end that a full record may be made for future action by the proper 
legislative committees of the Congress, I am today introducing a bill which has 
as its purpose amending the Migratory Bird Hunting Act to assure that not less 
than 40 percent of Federal duck-stamp fund receipts will be available for acqui- 
sition of land and water areas suitable for the breeding, nesting, and resting of 
migratory waterfowl; not more than 45 percent will be available for the other 
general purposes presently spelled out in the law; the balance would continue to 
be expended as presently provided for. 

The June meetings were continued to this week in order to permit wildlife 
representatives from throughout the Nation—here to meet with Fish and Wild- 
life Service officials in conference on proposed regulations for the upcoming hunt- 
ing season—to attend and to express their views and recommendations on the 
use of duck-stamp funds. My bill is only one proposed legislative device for 
accompl:shing the ends desired before the 84th Congress is convened; it is my hope 
that final-type legislation may be developed for action early next year, by the 
proper committee. 

I would commend to the attention of the members a memorandum of July 27, 
1954, addressed to my subcommittee by Mr. Shoemaker, in which he advances 
recommendations for legislative action on the matter of administration of duck- 
stamp funds. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee will remember we met on Monday, 
June 28, 1954, and heard certain witnesses in regard to this mi.tter. 
We promised Mr. Farley at that time we would have another session, 
giving him an opportunity to make a statement. 

[ am sorry we could not abide by our original plans. However, due 
to the House meeting from 10 m the morning until 8 at night it was 
not possible. Despite that, this morning we do have a little time, 
and we will therefore give Mr. Farley and others who may wish to 
speak an opportunity to be heard. 

Following the session the other day I introduced a statement in the 
Congressional Record of July 28, page A5488, entitled “The Duck 
Stamp Act”; and the same day I introduced the bill, H. R. 10094, 
which is a rewrite of the old bill except for one paragraph which ties 
40 percent of the amount available to acquisition of land. Those 
items I have inserted in the record. 

The introduction of this bill was not with any thought of having 
the bill acted upon at this session, but simply to have something 
before the Congress for consideration when the new session takes up. 

With that brief introduction, Mr. Farley, would you like to come 
forward and make your statement? Mr. Farley is Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the United States Department of Interior. 
We are glad to have you here, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. CLARK SALYER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF REFUGES, FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Faruey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, the Service appre- 
ciates very much this opportunity of presenting some of the problems 
it has in connection with the duck stamps. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We were anxious that you should have this oppor- 
tunity, in view of the statements made the other day and in view of 
the interest in this particular matter. 

Mr. Faruery. Mr. Chairman, I have a detailed report covering the 
development of the migratory waterfowl refuge program which has 
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been prepared for the use of this committee and which the committee 
may wish to have included in its record. The last portion of this 
report answers some of the questions which have been discussed at 
the previous session on this subject and, with your permission, I 
would like to read that portion. 

First, however, I think I should answer a few statements which 
were made to the committee on June 28. 

Figures were presented to show, and the statement made, that for 
every dollar paid to the owners of lands which were purchased, 
another 95 cents was expended to make the appraisals, negotiations, 
surveys, clearance of titles, and so forth. The members of this 
committee are properly disturbed by indications of such excessive 
costs. However, these figures do not reflect the real facts. 

In the accounting methods used by the Service, all duck-stamp 
money expended for the purchase of lands is properly itemized for 
easy identification. Our records show that up to the end of June 
1953, 209,330 acres were purchased and that these lands cost 
$2,766,635. 

I might mention parenthetically these figures are not exactly com- 
parable to those presented in Mr. Shoemaker’s report, because his 
figures were based upon earlier estimates and since those were given 
the exact figures are available. 

Our accounts also segregate the moneys spent for land negotiations, 
appraisals, surveys, title clearance, and so forth. However, this 
segregation includes not only such costs for the lands purchased, but 
also such costs for lands acquired without cost and for lands which 
were studied and appraised but which were not purchased because 
of high costs, failure to secure options or failure to secure water 
rights, and so forth. 

To further explain this situation I have prepared a few cards which 
I think will illustrate the problem we face. 

In proper proportion I have a card here which represents 209,000 
acres of land purchased with duck-stamp money. So to appraise 
those lands, to survey them and make all the other studies a certain 
cost was accumulated, which I am representing by this stack of silver 
dollars. This represents $693,000, the cost of appraisals of these 
209,000 acres. 

Now, in addition to those lands the Service had transferred to it 
from public domain, from the United States Engineers, from public 
lands, from the Reclamation Service and in some cases from States 
a large acreage which cost nothing except the preparation necessary 
to make it an administration unit under the Service and to have 
the title properly vested in the Fish and Wildlife Service. Such 
lands totaled 2,167,926 acres. 

Now, the cost of the surveys and searches and reconnaissance 
necessary to make this land available and usable is represented by 
another item of $777,000 which, in our accounting system is also 
put over in this pile; cost of acquisition and surveys and so on. 

Another large area is represented by this third card in proper pro- 
portion. These are the lands which have been studied. Insomecases— 
in many cases—they have been appraised and other work has been 
done to make them available, if acquired as game management or 
waterfowl management areas if for a lot of reasons they have never been 
acquired. Perhaps some of these are still not yet approved projects 
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by the purchase committee. Perhaps it is found that when the 
appraisals were made the lands were exorbitantly high and the project 

was abandoned. Perhaps it was found that the owner just would 
not under any circumstances participate in an exchange, of lands. 
However, work was done on those lands and the cost of that work for 
the 1,514,000 acres, the cost of appraisal and study, was $519,000. 
So in our accounting system that is added to the cost of appraisal and 
so on. 

Without a detailed study, and just looking at the figures, it has 
appeared that this total cost is what it cost to appraise and study the 
acreage, the 209,000 acres which the Fish and Wildlife Service actually 
purchased with duck-stamp money. I wish to make it clear that it 
is actually spread over all these acres, a great many acres, and our 
records indicate that about 5 acres of land are actually appraised for 
every acre that is finally purchased. 

So, considering the distribution I have just disc ussed with you, it 
has actually cost the Service about 25 cents to sur vey, appraise and so 
on every dollar’s worth of land that was purchased out of duck-stamp 
funds, and that is, of course, a much more reasonable figure than that 
which was discussed at the last meeting of the committee. 

At the last meeting it was suggested that it might be wise for the 
Congress to inquire how much duck-stamp money has been spent on 
big-game refuges. I have checked this matter and am glad to assure 
this committee that no duck-stamp money has been spent for the 
benefit of big game. The impression of such use probably stems 
from the use of small amounts of duck-stamp money for the benefit 
of waterfowl on 1 or 2 refuges established primarily for big game but 
which also have important waterfowl values. The total of funds so 
used will not exceed $5,000. 

Criticism has been registered with this committee over the use of 
refuges for recreational purposes, such as picknicking, boating, fish- 
ing, and swimming. It should be pointed out that in many areas 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has custody of the only bodies of water 
for many miles around, and the complete withdrawal of these land 
and water areas from public use would deprive many of our citizens 
of any such opportunity for recreation. It is the policy of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to permit the use of refuges for recreational 
purposes to the maximum extent possible without jeopardizing the 
primary purposes for which the refuges were established. We need 
public support for our refuge program. Without such support we 
are barred from the purchase of lands for refuge purposes. 

I think the members of the committee understand we are required 
to get the approval of the State agencies and in some States the 
county boards of supervisors before these purchases are made. 

In regard to the main criticism which has been made concerning 
the use of duck-stamp funds for the development and management 
of waterfowl refuges, rather than for the purchase of lands, I would 
like to emphasize that there has been no misuse of funds in the usually 
accepted understanding of that term. In the early days of the refuge 

rogram the Chief of the Biological Survey had to make a choice of 
. lands with the first receipts of duck-stamp money, or to use it 
to start development of the large ares of lands already available. 
No other money was available for development, and a choice was made 
to use the duck-stamp funds rather than to leave these lands unde- 
veloped. 
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At no time since those early days has sufficient money from gen- 
eral appropriations been available to develop and manage the land 
and water areas secured for the benefit of migratory w aterfowl. In 
years when rigid economy has been demanded the only means avail- 
able of continuing the management of developed refuges has been the 
legal use of duck-stamp moneys for this purpose. That is the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today. If these hearings result in funds 
being made available to develop and manage existing waterfowl ref- 
uges, we of the Fish and Wildlife Service will be most happy to see 
that the maximum amounts of duck-stainp funds are used for land 
acquisition purposes. 

Now, from the complete report which I have available for the com- 
mittee I should like to read just the last portion, which the committee 
members have indicated an interest in: Where are we going on this 
waterfowl refuge program? 

The eventual fate of waterfowl on the North American Continent 
is uncertain, more so in fact than for any other game species. Despite 
all the work that has been done over the years, waterfowl] find their 
needs in ever-growing competition with the requirements of an ex- 
panding human population. The draining of marshes for agricultural 
improvement, for metropolitan and community growth, for the con- 
struction of airports, landing strips, and new highways—yes, even for 
disposal dumps for refuse from our cities and towns, pose problems 
that will be most difficult to solve. 

Today and for years past we have watched marshes and ponds dis- 
appear before our very eyes as agriculture has expanded. In the 
black prairie pothole region of western and southern Minnesota and 
eastern North and South Dakota, agricultural drainage removed each 
year during 1949 and 1950, about 22,000 potholes, consisting of some 
63,000 acres. These areas were the most productive waterfowl lands 
in the United States, fully equal to the best producing areas in Canada. 
Similar drainage is occurring in many coastal sections which are most 
important to the birds as wintering grounds. Most of the great nat- 
ural marshes of the gulf are being ruined or seriously damaged for 
waterfowl use by salt-water intrusion as a nel of the intercoastal 
and connecting canals, and by exploration for sulfur and oil. Water- 
fowl of the Pacific Flyway are rapidly approaching a crisis stage be- 
cause of the lush marshes which once supported myriads of birds 
wintering in California and northern Mexico are being turned into 
cotton and rice fields, orchards, and urban developments. 

Thus we see waterfowl facing a precarious and uncertain future, 
and in years to come the major reliance will probably beed to be on 
lands dedicated to their needs—lands in the ownership of the Federal 
Government, the States, and private clubs. At the same time, 
the acquisition of such lands will increasingly be in competition 
with other human uses and therefore acquired only at competitive 
prices. Thus the need for an accelerated acquisition and develop- 
ment program faces us in the immediate future. 

There has previously been outlined the program of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service during the past years. To this must be added the 
work of the State fish and game departments, largely made possible 
by the use of Pittman- Robirtenn funds. The history of State acqui- 
sition for waterfowl purposes parallels that of the Service in that, 
with a few exceptions, little was done prior to the late 1930’s, but 
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after passage of the Pittman-Robertson Act in 1937, when appropria- 
tions became available for wildlife restoration purposes, the States 
began to take an active interest. Since that time 46 States have 
acquired more than 410,000 acres of land costing $9,336,000 specifi- 
cally for waterfowl. The States have invested an additional $13,- 
500,000 to develop those areas, and in fact have been sufficiently 
interested in the waterfowl program to have invested 21 percent of 
their total Pittman-Robertson cash in this line of endeavor. 

Much has been accomplished, but much more needs to be accom- 
plished in the future if wildfowling is to be the sport of our sons and 
our grandsons that it has been to the present generation. 

From the foregoing, then, we have seen the effort and funds which 
went into the establishment and development of the Nation’s present 
205 waterfowl refuge areas, totaling 3,269,549 acres. 

In 1943 a careful study of our waterfowl resource showed that 
originally we had approximately 120 million acres of marsh and wet 
lands; less than 30 million acres of habitat of good quality for water- 
fowl remain. At that time, based upon the existing water- 
fowl population and future requirements of the waterfowl resource, 
it was felt that the Federal Government should own and develop 7.5 
million acres. That estimate has stood the test of time. We are 
almost halfway to that goal now. We still need the other 4 million 
acres, and we need them in a much shorter period of time because of 
the greatly accelerated destruction of waterfowl habitat in modern 
life and the attendant increase in waterfowl hunters. Counting the 
restoration work which could be done by the States, a total, then, 
of 12.5 million acres of land managed primarily for waterfowl is con- 
sidered the minimum acreage which will carry the present waterfowl 
population and permit its reasonable increase to a point where the 
waterfowl hunters of the future can be accommodated on a practical 
basis. It is expected that the States, through the opportunities 
provided by the Pittman-Robertson program, will be able to preserve 
not less than 5 million acres of waterfowl habitat. While the State 
will place a different emphasis on this restoration—with hunting the 
chief objective, still the waterfowl areas of the States will carry many 
waterfowl in the nonhunting season. It is only recently that the 
States are giving more emphasis to waterfowl restoration work, and it 
is expected that this phase of State game administration will continue 
to receive favorable and popular support in the future. 

We already have, as a result of 20 years of waterfowl reconnaissance 
and the recent wet-land survey of the Service, a knowledge of where 
these strategic areas are. About 4 million acres of them are shown on 
the overlay map before you, encircled in orange. 

I think that is the map on the back side. The first overlay shows 
the existing refuges and in the circles shown are these areas I have 
mentioned. 

Each area represents a problem area from 50 to 100 miles long 
where there exists a waterfowl management problem requiring 
Federal ownership for the purpose of additional breeding grounds, 
wintering grounds, intermediate flyway refuges, endemic waterfowl 
disease abatement, and crop depredation reduction. There are 
generally one or more possible sites in each problem area which can 
be acquired. A number of these areas would be established jointly 
with the respective States. More and more we are teaming up on 
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this type of management, which we hold most desirable. Often the 
overall problem of land ac quisition and development is so costly that 
only by pooling our resources, both State and Federal, can the proj- 
ect be undertaken. A noble example of this is the new Shiawassee 
project in Michigan now being jointly restored by the State of Mich- 
igan and the Service. 

It is estimated, then, that the Federal Government should acquire 
and develop 4 million acres of the remaining waterfowl management 
goal and the States collectively should acquire and develop a minimum 
of 5 million acres. It is entirely possible that the States may be able 
to do more than that, but they, even more so than the Service, are 
limited by the future maintenance problem. It is estimated that 
this land will average $40 an acre in cost, or a total of $160 million 
for the entire Federal program. ‘This inc oi averaging in the use 
of Federal reservoir lands where they are suitable and available, 
well as future gifts and State lands at a nominal lease or on a coopera- 
tive basis. It is estimated that in view of our past expreience the 
future development will cost $20 an acre, or a total of $80 million for 
the entire 4 million acres. This was based upon the cost of developing 
the present waterfowl acreage of 3,269,549 acres, which to date has 
averaged $10 an acre, including the relatively low development costs 
of the 1930’s. However, in view of the present high costs of construc- 
tion, as well as the present construction index, it is believed that a 
figure of $20 per acre is more realistic. 

In addition to the continental United States program, because of 
the increasing importance of Alaska as a breeding ground for the 
Pacific flyway, approximately 25,000 square miles of public lands in 
Alaska should be designated for this purpose. This would be done 
in such a manner as not to prevent hunting, fishing, taking of furs, 
development of minerals and other natural products from these lands 
for economic use and development, but would give the Service a 
voice in seeing that they did not lose their utility for waterfowl 
breeding purposes. 

It is all too evident that the duck-stamp income alone would not 
be sufficient to consummate this program. It is felt that the Congress 
should supplement the duck-stamp moneys which can be used for 
land purchase and deveiopment with direct appropriations for an 
accelerated land-purchase program enabling the basic waterfowl 
management lands necessary for the preservation of the resource to 
be acquired and developed within the next 25-year period. This is 
the most urgent because many of the areas here proposed for purchase 
and developme nt will not be available if not obtained during the 
next 25 years in view of the great cows tion of waterfowl habitat 
by competing forces in our Nation’s economic life. Likewise, with 
the rapid drainage of existing habitat, this replacement habitat should 
be bought and developed as early as possible. 

Obv iously that proportion of the duck-stamp income which can be 
allotted for land purchase in the future will not begin to carry such a 
program. To carry out such a 25-year program would require 
$6,400,000 annually for land acquisition and $3,200,000 for develop- 
ment. Moreover, at the present time, of the 205 waterfowl refuges 
developed to date, the basic maintenance of 203 is entirely on the 
duck-stamp funds, totaling $2,800,000. Further, it must be realized 
that if this future program is consummated in the next 25 years, the 
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ultimate annual maintenance requirement will be in the neighborhood 
of $6 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I have certain members of the staff here, so that if 
the members wish to have answers to specific questions about the 
program or definite refuges they can give the answers. We are. here 
at your service. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection these two statements will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT ON THE FEDERAL MIGRATORY WATERFOWL REFUGE AND Dvuck- 
STAMP PROGRAM 


(By John L. Farley, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Department 
of the Interior) 


Duck STAMPS AND THE FEDERAL MIGRATORY WATERFOWL REFUGE PROGRAM 


During recent months there has been considerable discussion regarding the use 
of the more than $35 million of duck-stamp funds collected from the duck hunters 
of the United States since 1935. Admittedly this is a very sizable sum of money, 
and a full explanation of the use of these funds is in order. 

Of the $35 million collected between 1935 and June 30, 1953, almost $30 million 
were spent, the balance being held in reserve for use in following years. Normally, 
the Service has held in reserve an entire year’s receipts in order that ample funds 
might be available to carry the waterfowl management program through a full 
vear should necessity dictate a closure of the waterfowl season, with the resulting 
loss of the hunting stamp revenue for that year. By carrying a substantial 
amount in reserve, funds are assured for carrying on the program, in such eventu- 
alitv, for the time required to call upon the Congress for substitute appropriations. 

Of the moneys spent during that 18-vear period, $5,367,000 is chargeable to the 
cost of lands. This figure includes the legitimate overhead costs for appraisals, 
surveys, title examinations, and other details, in addition to the actual disburse- 
ment for lands. In addition to the funds spent for law enforcement, research, 
and administration, about $8,500,000 have been spent for refuge development, and 
approximately $10 million for operation and maintenance. It should be explained, 
however, that the development and maintenance costs cover much more than 
just those lands acquired with duck-stamp moneys. Land purchased and under 
lease from duck-stamp revenues amount to approximately 240,000 acres, vet 
duck-stamp funds have been spread over a total of some 3 million acres which 
were made available to the Service from other sources. This large total includes 
areas made available for wildlife purposes as a secondary use On irrigation reser- 
voirs, flood-control projects, and drainage districts; also on lands acquired spe- 
cifically for waterfowl from other funds made available in the early days of the 
restoration program. Thus the duck-stamp funds have become the lifeblood of 
the Service’s operations even though only about one-sixth hac been used for actual 
land purchase. This fact has created some concern in the minds of sportsmen 
throughout the country, many of whom have the impression that the great bulk 
of the duck-stamp money should have been used for purchase rather than for the 
improvement of areas which came under the control of the Service without land 
costs. 

In order that the situation may be fully understood, the background of the 
refuge program must be brought into proper focus. Actually a review of the 
history of the conservation movement since the turn of the century is necessary 
if one is to paint a true picture of the growth of the Federal Government’s mag- 
nificent waterfowl program. 


THE SLOW BEGINNING 


As with most worthwhile movements in the United States, the refuge pro- 
gram was conceived and initiated by a small group of people who were intensely 
interested in protecting for the future the bird and animal life that was dis- 
appearing from the face of the continent at a rapid pace at the end of the last 
century. One very active organization was the American Ornithologists Union, 
which had its inception in 1883. Composed of a small band of professional 
ornithologists, the union aroused official interest which led to the establishment 
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of the first national pird reservation. This became a reality on March 14, 1903 
and provided protecti mn for tiny Pelican Island off the Florida coast. This 
little 3-acre speck of reef was the home rookeries of colonial birds which were 
then being slaughtered ial their plumage which was being sold to the millinery 
trade. The establishment of tais Federal refuge put a stop to the killing of the 








birds and the robbing of their nests, with the union supplying warden service. 
This’ was the beginning of a series of actions which by 1906 included three more 
refuges of the same type in various parts of the country, all set aside by Execu- 
tive orders. These ar also were patrolled through the use of private funds 
largely furnished by Audubon Society, an organization closely allied and 
similar in ideals to the American Ornithologists Union 

In 1908, 36 more of these small islands useful only for the protection of colonial 
birds were set aside by additional Executive orders. Several of these were 
in Alaska 

Following this small beginning, interest grew until in June 1924 Congress 
enacted a bill authorizing the appropriation of $1,500,000 for the purchase of 
bottomlands along the Upper Mississippi River to establish what has since become 





id wildlife refuges in the countr 

In i928 an appropriation of $350,000 was made to establish the Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge on the salt marshes at the mouth of the Bear River on the 
Great Salt Lake in Utah 

Also during this period the first group of refuges were established on Reclama- 
tion reservoirs or drainage sumps. From 1908 to 1930, Executive orders were 
issued which established such waterfowl units as Malheur and Upper Klamath 
Lakes in Oregon; Tule and Lower Klamath in California; and Deer Flat and 
Minidoka in Idaho. 

A few big-game refuges were brought under Federal protection during this 
period, either by special acts of Congress or through donations by conservation 
organizations. 

In the latter category was the initiation of the purchase program for the Na- 
tional Elk Refuge in Jackson Hole, Wyo., where the Izaak Walton League raised 
funds to acquire lands on which to feed the elk which normally starved by the 
thousands during the severe wyouint winters. Also, the National Audubon 
Society and the Boone and Crockett Club raised funds to acquire the first unit of 
the Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge in northern Nevada 

$y 1929, public interest in the preservation and conservation of waterfowl 
resulted in the first real Federal legislative authority for a broad program of 
refuge acquisition and development. It was based upon the Migratory Bird 
Treaty with Great Britain, signed in 1916. The new legislation was known as 
the Norbeck—Andresen Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and its declared pur- 
pose was, “‘to more effectively meet the obligations of the United States under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty with Great Britain by lessening the dangers threatening 
migratory game birds from drainage and other causes, by the acquisition of areas 
of land and of water to furnish in perpetuity reservations for the adequate pro- 
tection of such birds; and authorizing appropriations for the establishment of 
such areas, their maintenance and improvement, and for other purposes.” 

Section 12 of this act enlarges upon its intended purposes to include: ‘“‘the ac- 
quisition * * * of suitable areas of land, water * * * for use as migratory bird 
reservations * * * and for the administration, maintenance, and development of 
such areas * * * and other preserves, reservations, or breeding grounds fre- 
quented by migratory game birds and * * * including the construction of dams, 
dikes, ditches, flumes, spillways, buildings, and other. necessary improvements, 
and for the elimination of the loss of migratory birds from alkali poisoning, oil 
polution * * * or other causes, for cooperation with local authorities in wildlife 
conservation, for investigations and publications relating to North American birds, 
for personal service, printing, engraving, and issuance of circulars, posters, and 
other necessary matter and for the enforcement of the provisions of this act * * * ’’ 

To carry out the acquisition of lands in a businesslike fashion, and to insure 
close cooperation between the executive and the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, this act established the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, com- 
posed of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior, and two Members 
each from the Senate and the House. The Commission has since that time passed 
upon all purchases of land made under the provisions of the act. The Biological 
Survey, one of the predecessor agencies of the present Fish and Wildlife Service, 
immediately started surveys of areas throughout the 48 States in an effort to 
locate lands suitable for purchase under the newly acquired authority of the 
Conservation Act. 


one of the very important waterfow!] a1 
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During the next year, Congress passed a special bill which authorized $250,000 
for the purchase of the Cheyenne Bottoms Refuge in Kansas, a project which 
incidentally was never completed by the Federal Government because of a sub- 
sequent inflation in land prices due to an oil boom. This fine project has now 
been restored by the State of Kansas through the expenditure of $1,741,000 of 
Pittman-Robertson funds. There also followed shortly the purchase of St. Marks 
tefuge in Florida; Salton Sea in California; Swanquarter in North Carolina, and 
Crescent Lake in Nebraska. By 1932, several other areas were added to the 
system; some by purchase, some by withdrawal of public lands, and one by gift. 


THE FRENZIED THIRTIES 


Then came the early thirties, with the great drought at its height. Water from 
prairie potholes, ponds, and marshes had disappeared into thin air; duststorms 
raged, and farmers throughout the Dust Bow! were panic stricken and in poverty. 
Waterfowl had reached the lowest point in their history. Severe restrictions on 
the take were ordered, but control of the hunter kill was far from the answer to the 
basic problem of where the birds would find suitable nesting cover, food, and pro- 
tection. The refuge program, which had seen an auspicious beginning with the 
passage of the Norbeck-Andresen Act, was also withering on the vine. Funds to 
implement the act were unavailable during the depression, and many sincere con- 
servationists predicted the final extinction of the Nation’s ducks and geese as the 
inevitable end. 

Then in January 1934 President Roosevelt appointed a special waterfowl com- 


mittee consisting of Jay N. (Ding) Darling, famous cartoonist, Thomas Beck, 
wealthy magazine editor and avid duck hunter, and Aldo Leopold, one of the 
Nation’s foremost biologists. This committee immediately set a goal of $50 million 
for the purchase and restoration of submarginal and other lands for wildlife, with 
special emphasis on migratory waterfowl] Such breadth of imagination created 
a public gasp, vet it fired the enthusiasm of conservationists everywhere. Ding 
Darling came in as Chief of the Biological Survey and completely changed the 
course of refuge history. More than any other single individual in conservation 
history he proclaimed the plight of drought-stricken and overshot ducks with 
his eloquent tongue, his facile pen, and his pungent cartoons. In a short time, 
$8,500,000 of emergency funds were obtained for the purpose of buving lands 
and for constructing fences, dikes, dams, and necessary buildings, as follows 
a special fund of $1 million was set aside by the President for th purcha e of 
migratory waterfowl] refuges; $1,500,000 was allocated from the submarginal land 


retirement fund; and $3,500,000 from drought-relief funds to be used for the pur- 
chase and development of lands within the drought-stricken areas; from WPA 
funds, $2,500,000 was allotted for engineering operations, to construct water 
level controls and to improve natural conditions on the refuges. 

It was in this setting of excited interest among sportsmen and conservationists 
that the Duck Stamp Act, formally known as the Federal Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act, came into being; its purpose was ‘‘to supplement and support the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act by providing funds for the acquisition of areas 
for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for develop- 
ing and administering such areas, for the protection of certain migratory birds, 
for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and regulations thereunder, 
and for other purposes.”’ 

Ding Darling drew the design for the first duck stamp, and during the first 
vear of its sale almost $600,000 of new moneys were added to the funds available 
for the national program. 

Frenzied activity among the small staff of the Biological Survey under Dar- 
ling’s leadership, full cooperation of State conservation directors, and active 
participation by many sportsmen’s groups led to unbelievable results. Land 
negotiators, surveyors, engineers, draftsmen, biologists, and other skilled help 
were hastily recruited and added to Ding’s staff. Great projects were initiated. 
Surveys and negotiations for lands rushed forward at a dizzy pace. Buildings, 
dikes, dams, and other structures were rushed to the construction stage. Many 
were aided by WPA relief labor, others through the use of workers in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Between July 1, 1934, and March 31, 1935, some 653,000 
acres of land were optioned in time for letting construction contracts amounting 
to $892,000. 

Chautauqua refuge in Illinois; Seney in Michigan; Squaw Creek in Missouri; 
Arrowwood, Des Lacs, Lostwood, and upper and lower Souris refuges in North 
Dakota; and Sand Lake, Lacreek, and Waubay in South Dakota, all came into 
being. Several existing areas were expanded by the addition of suitable lands. 
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By June 30, 1935, 22 CCC camps were working on refuges where land purchase 
had gone forward far enough to warrant development. 

By the end of 1935, White River refuge in Arkansas; Sacramento in California; 
Delta, Lacassine, and Sabine in Louisiana; Mud and Rice Lakes in Minnesota; 
Medicine and Red Rock Lakes in Montana; Valentine in Nebraska; Mattamus- 
keet in North Carolina; Muleshoe in Texas; Turnbull in Washington, and the 
Great P Ranch as an adjunct to Lake Malheur in Oregon, all fell into place on the 
national refuge map 

Later, Darling, with the aid of Senator Norbeck of South Dakota and other 
ardent conservationists in Congress, obtained another $6 million for the waterfowl 
restoration program. This kept the movement, which was now well under way, 
going at an accelerated pace. 

By the end of 1937, acquisition was actually in progress on 62 different refuges, 
old and new, while at the same time construction of dikes, dams, and other facili- 
ties was proceeding on the newly purchased areas as rapidly as title passed to the 
United States Government. In the important breeding areas of North Dakota 
and Montana, landowners were cooperating wholeheartedly by granting perpetual 
easements for the flooding of their dried-up potholes, with the Government pro- 
viding labor to construct dams designed to catch and hold the waters which were 
bound to return with a change in the water cycle. 

During those years, increasing CCC, WPA, and other relief labor was available 
for the development program, but there was a dire shortage of Federal funds 
available for the purchase of supplies and material to take advantage of the 
abundant supply of relief labor. Here the duck-stamp moneys were used to 
great advantage for purchasing fencing material, steel, cement, water-control 
gates, and other necessary items. Thus, these funds, though small in amount, 
became the key to the use of relief labor for the development of the growing 
thousands of acres of lands being purchased with other moneys. During suc- 
ceeding years, as WPA workers returned to private industry and CCC camps 
were disbanded, the duck-stamp funds and the all-too-inadequate regular annual 
appropriations became the sole source of support for the waterfowl refuge 
program. 

Duck-stamp receipts in those early years, however, were only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the emergency funds that Mr. Darling was able to obtain. 
In fiscal year 1935, duck-stamp receipts were $635,000; the next year they dropped 
to $448,000. In 1937 they rose to $604,000, and in 1938 to $783,000. It was 
not until 1939 that they hit the $1 million mark. Had it been necessary to 
depend entirely on such funds for land purchase, the Service’s present holdings 
of 3,200,000 acres of waterfowl refuges would be far short of that total. 

As a part of the relief endeavor during the early thirties, the Government em- 
barked upon a purchase program to retire submarginal lands in communities 
which were unable to maintain a living standard from their abused and wornout 
soils. In 1939, that policy changed and the areas formerly acquired by the Re- 
settlement and Farm Security Administrations were turned over to other agencies 
of the Government for administration. Five such units, totaling more than 200,- 
000 acres, were transferred to the Service: The Carolina Sandhills in South 
Carolina; Little Pend Oreille in Washington; Piedmont in Georgia; Moosehorn 
in Maine; and Kentucky Woodlands in Kentucky—all generally suited for wild- 
life and upland game, while the 40,000-acre Necedah in Wisconsin, and a 65,000- 
acre addition to the St. Marks refuge in Florida were important additions to the 
waterfowl program. 

By 1939, all appropriated and emergency funds for the purchase of lands were 
obligated, and the migratory waterfowl stamp receipts became the only funds 
available for land purchase. They also constituted a large portion of all monies 
available for the development, operation, and maintenance of refuges previously 
acquired. Thus the land-purchase program by necessity resolved itself into one 
of purchasing key tracts, either in areas where new refuges were sorely needed, or 
to round out and complete refuges which had been partially acquired during the 
burst of activity in the lush days of refuge expansion. 


REFUGE ACQUISITION SINCE 1940 


Since 1940 there has been little in the way of congressional appropriations 
specifically for the acquisition and development of lands for migratory birds. 
The principal exception has been in California. Here agricultural depredations 
were severe, and to meet a specific problem in the troublesome wintering grounds 
of the lower end of the Pacific Flyway, Congress in 1948 passed what is known as 
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the Lea Act. The need was for croplands on which the birds might feed instead 
of raiding the farmers’ rice and barley fields. The Lea Act, therefore, authorized 
the acquisition of wildlife management areas on which feed could be grown. It 
also included a special provision permitting hunting at the discretion of the Sec 

retary of the Interior. This plan proceeded regularly for a 5-year period, with 
congressional! appropriations of $250,000 annually to acquire, develop, and managt 
specific waterfowl management areas. A total of 6,927 acres in 4 separate units— 
the Colusa, Sutter, Merced, and Salton Sea—were acquired with those Lea Act 
moneys. 

The Congress also appropriated a total of $450,000, spread over a 3-year pe ‘riod 
from 1951 to 1953, to supplement duck-stamp funds for the restoration of water- 
control dikes on the Tule Lake-Lower Klamath Refuges in northern California. 
These dikes are essential to the proper management and control of waters to 
reduce the heavy botulism losses that had regularly occurred in this very valuable 
duck and goose concentration area. 

Also, a special act of Congress in 1947 transferred to the Service jurisdiction 
of the Crab Orchard ordnance plant and adjoining Federal lands in southern 
Illinois. Part of this 44,000-acre area had previously been acquired by the «'ed- 
eral Government as a step toward improving a very unsatisfactory economic 
situation in the vicinity of the Herrin coalfields, and the balance as an addition to 
the ordnance plant. There lands formerly were under the jurisdiction of four 
separate Government agencies. The Fish and Wildlife Service was interested in 
— a portion of the area fof waterfowl management purposes, but before 
the bill passed the Congress it was amended to include all of the lands in the 
project, thus making one Federal agency responsible for its administration. At 
the time the Service took it over it had practically no wildlife value. Today it 
is one of the finest wildlife refuges in the entire United States Indicative of the 
phenomenal success of the development and management program here is this 
comparison: At the time of the transfer there was no waterfowl use of the area; 
in the fall of 1953, more than 48,000 Canada geese made Crab Orchard their head- 
quarters. Incidentally, this area also has become the center for some of the 
Nation’s most famous hunting dog field trials. 

Although there has been little in the way of special appropriations for the ac- 
quisition and development of new refuge areas since 1940, the Service has con- 
tinued to make great strides in expanding the refuge system This has been 
possible largely through the use of suitable areas acquired by other Government 
agencies for other public purposes. 

Basic authority for Fish and Wildlife Service use of areas impounced by other 
agencies of the Government was first conceived in 1934 through what is known 
as the Coordination Act. This was greatly strengthened and improved in 1946 
and has become a milestone in refuge development. The act provides that— 
“whenever the Federal Government through the Bureau of Reclamation or other- 
wise, impounds water for any use, opportunity shall be given to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to make such use of the impounded waters for fish cultural stations 
and migratory bird resting and nesting areas as are not inconsistent with the 
primary use of the waters.” 

Under this authority some excellent areas have been made available to the 
Service without cost for land. Duck stamp moneys have been used for their 
development and for operation and maintenance. A few examples are worthy 
of specific mention. 

When the Denison Dam was constructed across the Red River, .which marks 
the boundary between Texas and Oklahoma, it flooded several shallow bays 
with excellent waterfowl potentials. Two Federal refuges were created, the 
Tishomingo on the Oklahoma side, consisting of approximately 13,500 acres, 
and the Hagerman Refuge of about 11,500 acres in Texas. Subsequent farming 
and other developments for waterfowl have brought large numbers of wintering 
ducks and geese into the Red River Valley for the first time within the memory 
of local reside nts, and excellent shooting has resulted over a wide adjacent area. 

The Santee Refuge on the Santee and Cooper Rivers in South Carolina is another 
similar area made available to the Service for wildlife purposes as a part of the 
Santee-Cooper flood control and hydroelectric project. 

Two of the finest refuges in the South were developed on lands acquired and 
flooded by the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Wheeler refuge of some 35,000 
acres in northern Alabama, and the Tennessee refuge of approximately 50,000 
acres in western Tennessee have turned into two of the Nation’s finest waterfowl 
wintering areas through the proper manipulation of food, cover, and water levels. 
Also, below the Boulder Dam on the great Colorado River, two other refuge areas 
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have been set aside on reclamation projects—the Havasu of approximately 45,000 
acres, and the Imperial, about the same size. These refuge areas constitute the 
chief wintering grounds for the Great Basin Canada goose, and also accommodate 
thousands of ducks which find this to be the only suitable marshland in the midst 
of desert which stretches in endless miles in all directions. 

One of the finest areas in the entire refuge system recently came to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service without costing wildlife funds a dime for land purchase. 
This is the 140,000-acre eee area in the heart of a flood-control district 
immediately west of Palm Beach, Fla. The Service acquired from duck-stamp 
funds an additional 80 acres at a cost of $1,600 for a he adquarte rs site, and is 
now in the process of purchasing a few hundred acres outside the dike on which 
to raise cereal grains for the benefit of waterfowl. 

The Salt Plains refuge in north-central Oklahoma, originally established on 
public domain land by Executive order, is another good example of this coopera- 
tive approach. Shortly before World War II, the Corps of Engineers became 
interested in using the salt flats as a flood-control project. Agreement was reached 
with the Corps whereby the salt flats were used for an impoundment and the 
additional lands acquired for the project were transferred to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for operation as part of the Salt Plains refuge. Duck-stamp moneys 
were used to acquire some 1,029 acres needed to round out the refuge. A diversion 
structure and ditch to supply water for a series of subimpoundments, as well as 
the dikes and control structures for the subimpoundments, have been financed 
from duck-stamp revenues. The 31,000-acre* Salt Plains refuge is now one of 
the outstanding refuges of the south-central plains wintering area. 


Mud Lake, in Minnesota, an excellent waterfowl breeding area, consisting of 





more than 60,000 acres, also came to the Service without cost except for a few 
acres to round out boundari These lands were originally aequired by the 
Resettlement iris lateeh ia This is one of the few Federal refuges on which 
moose also are found. About 100 head of these large animals make Mud Lake 


their home 














in Nevada the famous Carson Sinks-Stillwater Slough area containing almost 
200,000 acres, and known to western duck hunters since the beginning of irriga- 
tion in Nevada, is now being extensively developed through a joint program be- 
tween the State, with Pittman-Robertson funds, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, with duck-stamp money. All of the lands in this project are provided 
by the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District. Now draglines and dirt-moving 
equipment are creating new and improved waterfowl pools which will guarantee 
a perpetuation of the sport of duck hunting in one of the finest areas in the West. 


Under the authority of the Coordination Act, and due to the cooperation be- 
tween the Service and other agencies, through an ever-watchful staff who inspect, 
review, and analyze river basin proposals and developments, the Service has had 
transferred to its administration a total of 2,167,926 acres of land suitable for 
wat rfow! management since the Duck Stamp Act was passed. This, in addition 
to 209,329 acres acquired with duck-stamp moneys, 16,815 acres leased with 
these same funds, and 11,835 acres now under contract for purchase, makes a 
total of 2,405,905 acres added, in part by duck-stamp expenditures, to the national 
vaterfow] refuge svstem. The costs of surveying, title clearance, administration, 
and all other expenditures incident thereto, have amounted to $5,367,125 of duck- 
stamp moneys. These acquisitions, in addition to the lands acquired prior to 
the enactment of t = aoe law, bring the Service’s present migratory water- 
fowl refuge holdings to 3,200,000 acres. 


DUCK-STAMP PRICE INCREASED IN 1949 


It has been pointed out earlier that from 1935 through fiscal year 1953, some 
$8,500,000 of cuck-stamp funds were used for refuge development, and slightly 
more than $10 million for operation and maintenance. This course has been 
dictated by necessity. Over the years, as new areas came under administration, 
the Service has endeavored to secure funds for the development, operation, and 
maintenance of the new projects. The requirements for economy have resulted 
in reduced requests and appropriations, making necessary the use of Cuck-stamp 
moneys instead of regular appropriations. This has forced the Service to take 
steps which have resulted in the present waterfowl program being carried prac- 
tically in its entirety from duck-stamp revenues and refuge receipts, and rever- 
sions from unexpended Pittman-Robertson moneys, which are also available for 
sarrying out the purposes of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. Practically 
all of the regularly appropriated funds now available to the Service through the 
annual appropriation acts for refuge purposes are used for the maintenance of big 
game and upland areas for which duck-stamp funds cannot legally be used. 
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The situation became so desperate due to mounting costs and inadequate 
revenues, that by 1948 the Service was rapidly approaching the point of abandon- 
ing existing areas in order to stay within fiscal bounds. When this situation was 
understood by the sportsmen of America, they urged that Congress remedy it 
and on August 12, 1949, the price of the duck stamp was doubled—an increase 
from $1 to $2. Concurrent with this increase, the Congress authorized the open- 
ing to public shooting of not to exceed 25 percent of certain refuge areas, at the 
discretion of the Secretary. A subsequent action, dated October 20, 1951, in- 
creased from 10 to 15 percent the amount of moneys available for ad ministration, 
which includes law enforcement. 

With the new flood of de'lars available, the Service launched upon an expanded 
land-purchase program, and the following sums have since been expended for that 
purpose: Fiscal year 1950, $302,352; 1951, $309,689; 1952, $481,156; 1953, 
$757,792; 1954, $1,125,000; 1955, $1,250,000. New areas have been acquired as 
rapidly as options could be taken and the purchases cleared through the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission. 

It must be kept in mind that the high prices of land that plague the home buyer 
and businessman today are just as much of a problem to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s agencies engaged in any kind of land-purchase work. The market price 
for land suitable for refuges has increased many times over in the past 15 or 20 
years, and less becomes available each year. Many potential refuge areas have 
been bought up by private gun clubs. In addition, the Service’s criterion for 
suitable refuge lands has changed during the years. In the early days of the 
waterfowl refuge program, the accent was on the acquisition of marshlands; 
today the Service finds it necessary also to acquire adjacent farm lands on which 
to produce supplemental feeds. 


DEVELOPMENT A NECESSARY PART OF THE REFUGE PROGRAM 
The purchase of land—the transf 


( 
is merely the initial step in the establi 
the erection of boundary signs and tl 


r of title from private to public ownership- 
lishment of a waterfowl refuge. To be sure 

d the employment of patrolmen provide pro- 
tection against trespass and illegal hunting, but that is about all Ducks and 
geese, as pigs and cattle, must have food—lots of it—as well as fresh water and 
other items, such as gravel, to meet their special living requirements. These 
things must be provided if the refuges are to fulfill their purposes. Moreover 
these things cost money, sometimes a great deal of it. 

Although each area selected for a refuge presents different problems, basically 
all require the provisions of water, food, protective cover, and headquarters 
buildings to insure effective administration. Development must be directed 
toward providing the fundamental habitat requirements to render the refuges of 
maximum value to the greatest number of species, particularly during emergency 
periods. Very few of the areas are in condition to be of maximum service to 
wildlife without considerable development. This was especially true of those 
acquired under the Submarginal Land Retirement Act; all of these lands required 
the restoration of water and vegetation for wildlife food and cover. Each area 
selected must be carefully studied to determine its peculiar deficiencies and the 
special measures needed to overcome them. Along the eastern coast where 
salt water is predominant, fresh-water ponds are developed to provide a diversi- 
fication of habitat and to increase the utility of the refuges. In coastal marshes, 
water levels are stabilized to permit the growth of more desirable vegetation; 
in dry areas of the West, reservoirs are constructed to hold the spring runoff for 
maintenance of nesting and feeding marshes. 

The development of the Souris refuges in North Dakota provides a fine example 
of the steps needed to build a refuge literally from the ground up. By the early 
1930’s, when the great drought struck the prairie States, practically all of the 
historic waterfowl marshes of the Souris River loop had been drained. The 
potholes scattered over the surrounding prairies which produced and cared for 
hundreds of thousands of waterfowl lost their lifegiving waters, and without the 
Souris River marshes the birds had no place to go. This great concentration 
area Was rapidly approaching oblivion. 

The Souris area was selected as the first major waterfowl restoration project 
in Ding Darling’s daring program, and restoration of the valley marshes was the 
initial step. A CCC camp was moved into the area, and a series of dikes with 
water-control structures, five in all, was constructed across the valley floor to 
impound the river and form shallow waterpools and wide marshes. Waterfowl] 
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food plants were shipped in from other areas and planted by hand. The area 
was fenced. Abandoned farmlands were rehabilitated. 

But this was not enough. A study of the stream flow records of the Souris 
River showed that during some vears the spring runoff was negligible, and that 
by late summer the river ceased to flow. These records indicated that such 
conditions had previously occurred for periods of two or more consecutive years. 
The answer was evident. Water storage must be provided above the marshes 
which were to be restored to their former productivity. So, a high dam was 
constructed across the valley north of the shallow impoundments and the needed 
storage thus provided. This reservoir, since named Lake Darling, has a capacity 
of 117,000 acre-feet, and the Service attempts to maintain a minimum of 90,000 
acre-feet of water in storage. This will maintain the pools below the reservoir 
through 2 years of water shortage on the basis of a 45,000 acre-foot annual water 
requirement. 

The Souris River refuges were acquired with emergency funds provided under 
the drought relief program. Development costs of over $1,500,000 came partly 
from emergency funds and partly from duck stamp. The result: The most 
important waterfowl nesting and feeding concentration point in the prairie States, 

Another example: The famous 50,000-acre Mattamuskeet National Wild- 
life Refuge in North Carolina looks like a natural area \n abandoned drain- 
age project reverted to its former status as a lake is one’s first impression. Yet 
the real story is far from that simple. Old outlet ditches had to be deepened 
and new ones dug to permit the lowering of water levels in summer to permit 
increased growth of shoreline vegetation. In these moist shoreline flats, willows 
and other shrub growth had to be eliminated with bulldozers and disks to allow 
three-square bulrush, a top duck and goose food, to come in. And the disking 
had to be repeated every year or so to keep the willows from again taking over. 
Carp had so infested the lake that they had destroyed practically all of the 
aquatic food plants. Millions of these rough fish were trapped, seined and 
sold, with the result that aquatics are coming back beyond even the greatest 
expectations. 

Mattamuskeet is now one of the most famous waterfowl wintering areas of 
the Atlantic coast. Here from 60,000 to 80,000 Canada geese, 80,000 to 150,000 
pintails, mallards, blackducks, and teal trade back and forth to adjacent Pam- 
lico Sound and Swanquarter refuge, while hundreds of stately whistling swans 
thrill hunter and nature lover alike as they fly unconcernedly overhead. 

Around 10,000 acres of the Mattamuskeet refuge have always been open to 
public shooting and, from blinds managed by the Conservation Department of 
the State of North Carolina, hunters normally bag from 3,500 to 5,000 Canadas 
and a like number of ducks, and probably even more are taken on adjacent farms 
surrounding the refuge. 

The development and management of the Service’s refuges and management 
areas are highly essential and are productive of results. These 205 areas are used 
at some time of the season by approximately 20 percent of the continental popula- 
tion of waterfowl. Some use them as feeding and resting places during migration; 
some as winter homes; and some as suitable homes to bring off their broods of 
downy young. 

To provide the essential food requirements for this extensive use of the refuges, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has become one of the Nation’s largest farmers, and 
certainly it holds the record for diversification. Refuge personnel are now culti- 
vating over 17,000 acres which produce such varying crops as rice, wheat, corn, 
clovers, barley, millets, buckwheat, and maize. In addition, they supervise 
sharecrop farming operations on 48,000 acres of refuge farmland, in which prac- 
tically all of the Government’s share is left in the fields for waterfowl—a total of 
over 65,000 acres of highly developed cropland. 

Also, the cumulative totals of some of the refuge improvements stagger the 
imagination, to wit: 1,136 miles of dikes, the equivalent of a continuous dike 
stretching from Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, La.; 1,657 miles of ditches 
and canals which would make a continuous canal from Washington to Denver, 
Colo.: over 4,400 miles of fence—enough to stretch across the international bound- 
aries between the United States and both Mexico and Canada (exclusive of the 
Great Lakes); more than 3,700 miles of access and patrol roads, equivalent to the 
mileage from Seattle, Wash. to Key West, Fla.; while telephone and power lines 
of 574 miles would provides a continuous line from Washington to Indianapolis. 

As a landowner, the Fish and Wildlife Service faces the same problems of mount- 
ing costs that the farmer does. Wages are higher and equipment costs have 
skyrocketed. The problem facing the Nation today of finding funds to finance a 
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system of adequate transcontinental highways to take care of the country’s grow- 
ing population and transportation needs is paralleled, in a lesser degree, by the 
problem the Service has of providing adequate access and patrol roads for the 
refuges. 

Here are some examples of equipment costs. The Service operates 54 draglines 
on its refuge areas. In 1935 this equipment cost an average of less than $10,000 
per unit. The current average replacement value is $25,000 per unit. One 
hundred and forty-nine construction-type tractors are now in operation. In 1935 
they cost approximately $6,000 per unit Today they cost $13,000. A pickup 
truck—the basic refuge vehicle—cost $575 in 1935; today it costs in excess of 
$1,700. 

Waterfowl refuge activities do not stop when the construction work is completed 
and water impoundments filled. Marsh habitat never remains stable; continual 
conditioning is a necessity. Cattail, maidencane, and many other pest plants 
will continue to invade marsh areas. These invasions must be fought with herb- 
icides, water manipulation, discing, and replanting with beneficial species. The 
maintenance of dikes and water control structures, trails, buildings, and equipment 


is a problem that is always present. Fire protection is a major activity on most 
refuges. 

Across the continent, flyway by flyway, adequate deve lopment can easily be 
demonstrated as the key to successful refuge management. Through the vears 


the Congress has made very few direct appropriations for development of the 
refuge areas. The only major appropriation for this purpose was for the con- 
eee work needed to restore lower Klamath National Wildlife Refuge in 

California, and even this had to be supplemented with duck-stamp funds. Prac- 
tically all of the development work has had to be financed either from ¢ nergency 
relief funds, which provided labor, or from duck-stamp money supplemented in a 
small way by the use of refuge receipts and reverted Pittman-Robertson funds. 
Such duck-stamp revenues as have been available for development of waterfow] 
refuges have been well spent. 


THE FUTURE 


The eventual fate of waterfowl on the North American Continent is uncertain, 
more so in fact than for any other game species. Despite all the work that has 
been done over the years, waterfow! find their needs in evergrowing competition 
with the requirements of an expanding human population. The draining of 
marshes for agricultural improvement, for metropolitan and community growth, 
for the construction of airports, landing strips, and new highways—yes, even for 
disposal dumps for refuse from out cities and towns, pose problems that will be 
most difficult to solve. 

Today and for years past we have watched marshes and ponds disappear before 
our very eyes as agriculture has expanded. In the black prairie pothole region 
of western and southern Minnesota and eastern North and South Dakota, agri- 
cultural drainage removed each year during 1949 and 1950, about 22,000 potholes, 
consisting of some 63,000 acres. These areas were the most productive waterfowl 
lands in the United States, fully equal to the best producing areas in Canada. 
Similar drainage is occurring in many coastal sections, which are most important 
to the birds as wintering grounds. Most of the great natural marshes of the gulf 
are being ruined or seriously damaged for waterfowl use by salt water intrusion 
as a result of the intercoastal and connecting canals, and by exploration for 
sulfur and oil. Waterfowl of the Pacific flyway are rapidly approaching a crisis 
stage because the lush marshes which once supported myriads of birds wintering 
in California and northern Mexico are being turned into cotton and rice fields, 
orchards, and urban developments. 

Thus we see waterfowl facing a precarious and uncertain future, and in years 
to come the major reliance will probably need to be on lands dedicated to their 
needs—lands in the ownership of the Federal Government, the States, and private 
clubs. At the same time, the acquisition of such lands will increasingly be in 
competition with other human uses and therefore acquired only at competitive 
prices. Thus the need for an accelerated acquistion and development program 
faces us in the immediate future. 

There has previously been outlined the program of the Fish and Wildlife 


Service during the past years. To this must be ided the work of the State 





fish and game departments, largely made possible by the use of Pittman-Robertson 
funds. The history of State acquisition for waterfowl purposes parallels that 
of the Service in that, with a few exceptions, little was done prior to the late 
thirties, but after passage of the Pittman-Robertson Act in 1937, when appro- 
priations became available for wildlife restoration purposes, the States began to 
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take an active interest. Since that time 46 States have acquired more than 
410,000 acres of land costing $9,336,000 specifically for waterfowl. The States 
have invested an additional $13,500,000 to develop those areas, and in fact have 
been sufficiently interested in the waterfowl program to have invested 21 percent 
of their total Pittman-Robertson cash in this line of endeavor. 

Much has been accomplished, but much more needs to be accomplished in the 
future if wildfowling is to be the sport of our sons and our grandsons that it has 
been to the present generation. 

From the foregoing, then, we have seen the effort and funds which went into 
the establishment and development of the Nation’s present 205 waterfowl refuge 
areas, totaling 3,269,549 acres. 

In 1934 a careful study of our waterfowl resource showed that originally we 
had approximately 120 million acres of marsh and wetlands; less than 30 million 
acres of habitat of good quality for waterfowl remain. At that time, based upon 
the existing waterfowl population and future requirements of the waterfowl 
resource, it was felt that the Federal Government should own and develop 
7,500,000 acres. That estimate has stood the test of time. We are almost half- 
way to that goal now. We still need the other 4 million acres, and we need them 
in a much shorter period of time because of the greatly accelerated destruction 
of waterfowl habitat in modern life and the attendant increase in waterfowl 
hunters. Counting the restoration work which could be done by the States, a 
total, then, of 12,500,000 acres of land managed primarily for waterfowl is con- 
sidered the minimum acreage which will carry the present waterfowl population 
and permit its reasonable increase to a point where the waterfowl hunters of the 
future can be accommodated on a practical basis. It is expected that the States, 
through the opportunities provided by the Pittman-Robertson program, will 
be able to preserve not less than 5 million acres of waterfowl! habitat. While the 
State will place a different emphasis on this restoration—with hunting the chief 
objective, still the waterfowl areas of the States will carry many waterfowl in 
the nonhunting season. It is only recently that the States are giving more 
emphasis to waterfowl restoration work, and it is expected that this phase of 
State game administration will continue to receive favorable and popular support 
in the future. 

We already have, as a result of 20 years of waterfowl reconnaissance and the 
recent wet-land survey of the Service, a knowledge of where these strategic areas 
are. About 4 million acres of them are shown on the overlay map before you, 
encircled in orange. Each area represents a problem area from 50 to 100 miles 
long where there exists a waterfowl management problem requiring Federal 
ownership for the purpose of additional breeding grounds, wintering grounds, 
intermediate flyway refuges, endemic waterfowl disease abatement, and crop 
depredation reduction. There are generally one or more possible sites in each 
problem area which can be acquired. A number of these areas would be estab- 
lished jointly with the respective States. More and more we are teaming up 
on this type of management, which we hold most desirable. Often the overall 
problem of land acquisition and development is so costly that only by pooling 
our resources, both State and Federal, can the project be undertaken. A noble 
example of this is the new Shiawassee project in Michigan now being jointly 
restored by the State of Michigan and the Service. 

It is estimated, then, that the Federal Government should acquire and develop 
4 million acres of the remaining waterfowl management goal and the States col- 
lectively should acquire and develop a minimum of 5 million acres. It is entirely 
possible that the States may be able to do more than that, but they, even more 
so than the Serivee, are limited by the future maintenance problem. It is esti- 
mated that this land will average $40 an acre in cost, or a total of $160 million 
for the entire Federal program. This includes averaging in the use of Federal 
reservoir lands where they are suitable and available, as well as future gifts and 
State lands at a nominal lease or on a cooperative basis. It is estimated that in 
view of our past experience the future development will cost $20 an acre, or a 
total of $80 milion for the entire 4 million acres. This was based upon the cost 
of developing the present waterfowl acreage of 3,269,549 acres, which to date 
has averaged $10 an acre, including the relatively low development costs of the 
1930’s. However, in view of the present high costs of construction, as well 
as the present construction index, it is believed that a figure of $20 per acre is 
more realistic. 

In addition to the continental United States program, because of the increasing 
importance of Alaska as a breeding ground for the Pacific flyway, approximately 
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25,000 square miles of public lands in Alaska should be designated for this purpos 
This would be done in such a manner as not to prevent hunting, fishing, taking of 
furs, development of minerals, and other natural products from these lands for 
economic use and developmhent, but would give the Service a voice in seeing that 
they did not lose their utility for waterfowl breeding purposes 

It is all too evident that the duck stamp income alone would not be sufficie1 
to consummate this program It is felt that the Congress should supplement the 
duck-stamp moneys wh 


ch can be used for land purchase and development wit! 
direct appropriations for an accelerated land purchase program enabling tl 





waterfowl management lands necessary for the preservatio1 the resoure 
acquired and developed within the next 25-year period rhis is most 1 
because many of the areas here proposed for purchase and development wi 

be available if not obtained during the rext 25 vears in view of the great destr 

of waterfowl habitat by competing forces in our Nation’s economic lif Like- 


wise, With the rapid drainage of ex 
be bought and developed as 


sting habitat, this replacement habitat should 


Lt 
sible 





Obviously that proportion of the duck-stamp income which ean be allotted for 
land purchase in the future will not begin to carry such a program To carry out 
such a 25-vear program would require $6,400,000 annually for land purchases and 
$3,200,000 for development Moreover, at the present time, of the 205 iter- 
fowl refuges developed to date, the basic maintenance of 203 is entirely on tl 


duck-stamp funds, totaling $2,800,000. Further, it must be realized that if tl 


future program is consummated in the next 25 vears, the ultima 





tenance requirement will be in the neighborhood of $6 million 


Expenditures by activities migratory bird conservation fund (duck stamp 








Fiscal years Estimated 
Activit : 5 P ae Total 
135-53 iscal year 1954 
Post Office Department (printing and handling st S $422, 809. 1f $155, 706 $578 5.16 
Acquisition of land: Appraisals, purchase, surveys, and 
clearance of titles 4,776, 465. 77 1, 125, 250 5, 901,7 7 
Enforcement of migratory waterfowl regulations and 
waterfowl surveys 2 884, 662. 96 610. 850 3.4 
Investigations and research pertaining to w rfow] 2, 088, 803. 2 747, 600 2, 836, 403. 2 
Development and maintenance of migratory waterfowl 
refuges ? 18, 977, 336. 28 2, 767, 050 21, 744, 386. 28 
Total : 29, 150, 077. 42 5, 406, 456 34, 556, 533. 42 


charges for printing and handling the stamps were increased in 1954 For 

fiscal year 1953 and a number of years previous thereto the charges were $32,000 a year 
2 Includes development of waterfow] refuges acquired by gift, by reservation of public domain, by transfer 
from other Government agencies, and by purchase with duck stamp and other funds availa! 


purposes. 


The Post Office Department 


Branch of Wildlife Refuges 





Regular ay Duck-stamp aI Duck-stamp 
propriations . ic (f I lations f is (for 
nds (for unds (fo 
for mainte- in for mainte- a 
( ge . efuge 
Fiscal year nance of sale Fiscal year nance of i 
: mammal develop- mammal ee 
7 d bird ment and and bird ment and 


emia operation 
reservations eam reservations pera 





1935 386 $648, 900 $1, 079, 374 
1936 . 696 810, 000 1, 288, 110 
1937 424 . 895, 500 1,454, 4 

1938 314 1, 260, 500 1, 450, 442 
1939 44 1, 707, 426 1, 492, 502 
1940 855 1, 413, 602 2, 182, 655 
1941 489 1952 1 1, 528, 663 2, 481, 965 
1942 478 1953 1, 532, 164 2, 163, 452 
1943 180 1954 . 2 1, 582, 164 2, 767, 050 
1944 509 1955 = § 874, 000 4, 778, 460 





1945 006 


1 Net $1,489,385; appropriation cut of $39,278, 
2 Net $1,539,029; budget reserve of $52,135. 
House figure. 
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Acreage of refuge lands under jurisdiction of Fish and Wildlife Service 


Continenta! 








June 30 Alaska United States 
1903 
1904 
1905 

106 
1907 
1908 

9 50, 519 
pie %). 519 
1911 50, 519 
1912 0, 519 
1913 2, 954, 262 
914 2, 954, 262 
15 2, 994, 262 
16 2, 954, 262 
NT 2, 954, 262 
1918 2, 954, 262 
1919 2, 954, 262 
920 2, 954, 262 
1921 2, 954, 262 
1922 2, 954, 262 
92 2, 954, 262 
1924 2, 954, 262 
1925 2, 954, 262 
192¢ 2, 954, 262 
927 2, 967, 482 
1928 2. 967, 482 539, 065 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Havasu 
fornia 
Imperial (and California 
Salt River 
Arkansas 
Big Lake 
White River 
California 
Clear Lake 


Colusa 


Wheeler 


Hazen Bay 


Lake (and Cali- 


Lower Klamath (and 
Oregon 

Merced 

Sacramento 

Salton Sea 

Sutter 

Tule Lake 
Colorado: Monte Vista 
Delaware Hook 
Florida: 

Cl 

Loxahatchee 

Sanibel 

St. Marks 
Georgia 


> : 
Bombay 


hassahowitzka 


Blackbeard Islat d 


Savannah snd South 





Tdahe 
Camas 
Deer Flat 
Minidoka 


} 
Snake River 





Continental 














Total June 30 Alaska United States 
1929 4,078, 482 678, 943 
3 1930 4. 078, 483 744, 294 
ORS 1931 4,078, 482 835, 863 
1, 304 1932 4, 087, 402 915, 141 
1, 304 133 4,087, 402 1, 625, 619 
21, 504 1934 4,087, 402 1, 762, 804 
434, 293 1935 4, O87, 407 2,012, 613 
434, 29 1936 4, 087, 408 5, 656, 615 
434, 293 137 4 7, 144, 966 
434, 203 1938 4 7, 356, 150 
3, 381, 368 1939 4 9, 235, 952 
381, 668 1940 4 9, 341, 163 
383, 997 41 4 9, 446, 102 
s89, 17 942 7 9,035, 915 
95, 004 O4 7 9, 368, 053 
$95. 004 944 7 9, 397, 976 
395, 004 4: a: 9, 354, 828 
395, 513 O46 ve 9, 540, 350 
100, 468 947 7 10, 316, 188 
401, 128 948 a, 10, 220, 723 
401, 168 1949 ds 
405, 827 195¢ 7 
3, 405, 827 1951 7 ) 
3, 420, 839 1952 7, 976, 69 
3, 544, 439 953 7. 936, 203 
3. 506, 547 
Waterfowl r¢ fuges 
34, 044 | Illinois: 
6, 800 Batchtown 


10 
10, 


, 761 | 
i, 791 | 


, 060 | 


, 616!) Kentucky: 


| Calhoun 
Chautauqua 
Crab Orchard 
Flannigan Island 
Henderson 
Keithsburg 

522 | lowa: 
390 | Louisa 

Union Slough 
Kentucky 


Wood- 

180 lands 
Louisiana: 

SOO Delta 





562 Lacassine 
776 Sabine 
887]! Maine: Moosehorn 


278 | Marviand: 


37 Blackwater 
378 Susquehanna 
810] Massachusetts: 


Great Meadows 


, 016 Monomovy 





336 Parker River 

174 igan: 

100 ake St. Clair 
e 

61S Q} 


_| Minnesota 
ar Mud Lake 
: Rice Lake 


Ror Tamarac 

267 Upper Mississippi (and 
123 | iain) Rewa ~ Wiens 
D5 | sin 


Tote 





al 





4, 757, 425 
4, 822, 777 
4,914, 345 
5, 062, 543 
5, 713, 021 
5, 850, 206 
6, 100, 020 
9, 744, 023 

11, 432, 374 

11, 650, 358 

13, 530, 160 

13, 635, 365 

13, 

Bes 

17 

17 

17 

17, 

18. » 

18, 203, 214 

17, , 884 

17, , 993 
17, 358 

1 , 268 

17, 224, 802 


~ Ww 


t 


64, 


18, 
31, 
142, 


99 


11,2 


16, 


93, 


60, 
15, 


29, 


744 
240 
108 


. 
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Waterfowl refuges 


Missouri: 


Mingo 21, 609 


Squaw Creek 6, 809 

Swan Lake 10, 675 
Montana: 

Benton Lake - 12, 235 

Black Coulee 1, 480 

Jowdoin 15, 437 

Hewitt Lake 1, 360 

Medicine Lake 31, 457 

Nine-Pipe 2, 020 

Pablo 2, 868 

Pishkun : 8, 195 

Red Rock Lakes 10, OO8 

Willow Creek. 3,119 
Nebraska: 

Crescent Lake 16, 540 

North Platte 5, 107 

Valentine 70, 401 
Nevada: 

Fallon 17, 902 | 

Ruby Lake 35, 618 

Stillwater 204, 633 

Winnemucca 9, 806 
New Jersey: 

Brigantine __ 12, 094 | 

Killeohook (and  Dela- 

ware) s 1, 485 

New Mexico: 

Bitter Lake /. oe 

Bosque del Apache 57, 191 | 

Burford Lake- " 1, 845 
New York: 

Montezuma 6, 174 


Wertheim 1, 
North Carolina: 

Mattamuskeet_ - 

Pea Island 5. 


SSO 

Swanquarter 15, 501 
North Dakota: 

Arrowwood 15, 934 
Chase Lake : 375 
Des Lacs 18, 841 
Kellys Slough 1, 620 
Lake Ilo 3, 139 
Long Lake 22, 732 
Lostwood : y 107 
Lower Souris 571 


Slade 


Tewaukon 


Upper Souris ¥ 32, 045 Pathfinder 
Oklahoma: 

Salt Plains 7 . 1,129 

Tishomingo 13, 449 

The 137 waterfowl refuges listed above are in most instances under 

adininistration with permanent personnel assigned. In addition, ther 
refuges on lands on which easements have been granted to the Service f 
protecting wildlife. Of these, 6, totaling 19,230 acres, are in Mont 


totaling 78,067 acres, are in North Dakota; 1, 


and 1, with 360 acres, is in Wyoming. 
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| Oregon: 
Cold Springs 
Malheur 
MeKay Creek 
Upper Klamath 
South Carolina: 
Cape Romain 
santee 
South Dakota: 
3elle Fourche 
Lacreek 
Lake Andes 
Sand Lake 
Waubay 
Tennessee: 
Lake Isom 
Reelfoot 
Tennes ee 
Texas: 
Aransas 
Hagerman 
Laguna Atascosa 
Muleshoe 
Utah 
Bear River 


Locomotive Springs 


Strawberry Valley 
| Vermont: Missisquoi 
| Virginia 
Back Bay 
Chincoteague (and Mary- 
land 
Pres juile 
Washington: 
Columbia 
Columbia River 
Conconully 
Dungeness 
Lenore Lake 
Smith Island 
Turnbull 
Willapa 
Wisconsin 
Horicor 
Long Tail Point 
Necedal 
Trempealeau 
W vyoming: 
Bamforth 
Hutton Lake 


with 436 acres, is in South 


Tr 


83 


2, 618 
165, 276 
1, 813 
8, 140 
34, 016 
78, 364 
13, 680 
9, 442 
143 
21, 451 
:. 651 
1, S50 
9, 273 
19. 510 
17, 261 
11, 429 
38, 759 
5, 809 
64, 899 
1, 031 
14, O8O 
1, 941 
t. 589 
8, 922 
1, 250 
9, 761 
8 
933 
235 
6. 201 
65 
15, 964 
~ 199 
‘. “a 
20, 683 
103 
39, 672 
707 
1, 166 
1 969 
Hb, 541 
active 
are 68 
r use 
na; 60, 
Jakota; 
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Summary 








Number Acres 
Waterf refuges__....- oe. = since Riel a ntNtctasiaits 137 3, 171, 456 
Easement refuges éknte eile kde cicttnah a ee msniiiiay pincers nara acnnaata dual 68 98, 093 
cts desist ndolinteieniteenrntmenttntiba Dicarardaeaiietatidiea tka sca ateiinienie eatin iae 205 3, 269, 549 








Mr. Eneite. Mr. Chairman, may I express the hope that this 
record, together with the preceding records on the same subject 
matter, be printed for the use of the committee and the study of 
interested parties on this matter, between now and the next session 
and during the next session, when I assume we are still going to have 
this problem before us? It seems to us this is a valuable statement. 
This is an excellent review of the use of the duck stamp money and 
the future migratory waterfowl refuge program. It is something 
which should be in the permanent records of this committee and it 
certainly seems to me to deserve printing, along with the other mate- 
rials we have accumulated on this subject. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The committee will request that Mr. Miller (the 
chairman) have this record printed and made available to the general 
public. 

You mention in your statement, Mr. Farley, the including of big 
game refuges within these waterfowl] management areas. Is there 
any reason why these big game refuges should not be included? 

Mr. Fartey. With the duck stamp money? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Should they be included in the areas which are 
set aside for waterfowl management, and waterfowl management be 
made a part of the management of those big game areas? 

Mr. Farry. No, sir. Of course, that is an economic use of the 
lands involved, where the water conditions are favorable for such use. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I note only $5,000 has been set aside or used up to 
date for the purpose of developing that part of those areas which 
would be suitable for waterfowl use. 

Mr. Faruey. I missed your point, sir. The reason is that these 
lands in the great areas are desert game areas. There are very few 
water resources in those areas, so there is not much opportunity for 
development. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I was thinking of the buffalo preserve up in north- 
west Montana, along the Kootenai River. That would be one such 
area. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. I might say that other moneys had been 
spent, but I only accounted for the duck-stamp money in my dis- 
cussion here. 

Mr. D’Ewanrt. In areas like Yellowstone Park there are certainly 
lakes and marshes which could lend themselves very well to this pro- 
gram. You have not spent any money on that? 

Mr. Fariey. No duck-stamp money. If the chairman is willing, 
Mr. Salyer can answer that question specifically. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you please identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Satyer. J. C. Salyer, in charge of the Branch of Refuges, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, under Colonel Farley. 
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Of course, we would not dare start going in and impounding waters 
of national parks. We would hear about that immediately from the 
park people. 

Yellowstone Park is a fine producing area in its natural state for 
the hard-pressed trumpeter swan. In this report we have mentioned 
we restored about 3,226,000 acres of waterfowl land. In our Federal 
continental program we figure we have already restored 3% million 
acres of land, because on the big game areas especially, some further 
north, like the bison range, like Heart Mountain, as you mention, we 
have had some pretty good waterfowl opportunities. 

In the course of developing the lands and grazing areas and water 
holes for big game we have also benefited waterfowl to that extent. 

Then we have a number of what we call the general wildlife refuge 
areas, which seem to be so diversified in their character that they 
accommodate all forms of wildlife; migratory birds and game birds 
and waterfowl. 

So the added acreage developed on the two classes of refuges, the 
general wildlife refuges and the big game refuges, has amounted 
around a quarter million acres suitable for waterfowl. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I am surprised it is not larger than that. I have 
in mind the area along the Missouri River in northeastern Montana. 
The Wildlife people have refuges and recreational areas which seem 
to me to lend themselves very well to that, along the Milk River. 

Mr. Satyer. That is right, sir. We are moving in on that. 

This spring, jointly with the North Dakota Fish and Game De »~part- 
ment, we are putting in a 20,000-acre area on the Garrison Dam, which 
we think will be the biggest single goose nesting area in the United 
States. We expect to have a major goose nesting area there. 

We are looking at other reservoirs along the main stem of the 
Missouri and its tributaries with that in mind. In fact, through the 
years we have gotten about a half million acres of land through the 
use of reservoirs of the Army engineers, TVA, Reclamation and so on. 
Some of them are very good. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think that will increase as time goes on. 

Mr. Satyer. Well, if certain obstacles are removed from our path 
that will be true. 

Recently it has become the policy not to buy reservoir lands in fee 
but to buy flowage easements, which will leave those lands in the 
hands of the former owners, which would pretty well limit our oppor- 
tunities in that direction. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I have one more question. 

I remember this committe e a year or two ago set up, it seems to me, 
a duck refuge in the S Sacrame nto River Basin. What bas happened 
since we set aside that area 

Mr. Satyer. You are ie referring to the Lea Act, which 
was to relieve crop depredations, especially rice, during the war. 
You will remember the story how, under the impetus of war needs, 
the farmers moved into the wet marshes of the Sacramento and then 
Joaquin Valley and the Salton Sea and turned these marsh areas into 
very productive areas, but the birds, not knowing any better, coming 
back from the north each year, went into their natural homes and 
proceeded to eat the rice. ‘One year they had a million-bag damage 
out there, so Congress gave the Lea Act money to get lands again in 
place of the land “that had been drained. Under that program, we 
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added a couple of units to the Sacramento refuge. They are the 
Sutter and Colusa, and in the San Joaquin Valley we had the 2,500 
acre Merced refuge, developing those for the birds, raising rice on 
them, and herding the birds on there during the interval when the 
farmer was required to harvest his crops. We corrected that depreda- 
tion problem so that it does not exist today. In the last few years we 
have not had a single complaint about bird depredations. 

We had some rather elaborate frightening devices that some of the 
farmers worked up. Recently a newspaperman wanted to get a pic- 
ture of one of them. They had been dismantled, no longer available, 
and he had to hunt over most of California to locate one of them. 
We actually cured that depredation thing. Once in a while we will 
get an early season. The rice crop will be dels aved by a late planting, 
and then the pintails will come down early and cause a lot of trouble, 
but normally we do not have depredations. 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Salyer is voicing the refuge problem here very 
nicely. I would like to correct one impression. We still have in 
California a very serious depredation problem. It is not a problem 
on the refuge because of the work that has been commented on. 

Last year we had a very favorable year as far as depredation was 
concerned, and our problem was much less, but it is still a constant 
problem in that Pacific flyway. 

Mr. Satyer. I was speaking of the rice problem. The problem 
now is one of lettuce, spinach, winter crops and pastureland. The 
coot is so abundant. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I remember receiving some letters from North 
Dakota and Montana in regard to duck depredations. What has 
been done to answer some of those letters? 

Mr. Satyer. We are farming considerable land just to feed the 
ducks under that situation. We have the trouble in the Mouse River 
country. Unless we have an extremely wet season, we are raising 
enough crops now to feed the birds. The same is true in Montana. 
Recently we established a new refuge in Colorado, which is going to 
help that situation. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I remember a few years ago in the lamb feeding 
yards the ducks were doing quite a good job competing with the lambs. 

Mr. Satyer. You will remember that winter peas are now quite 
a favorite for sheep on the range and the birds like those too. 

Mr. Enate. I would like to ask a question. I assume you gentle- 
men are familiar with the rumpus that has been going on around Tule 
Lake. 

Mr. Satyer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Enaue. I assume you have heard something about that little 
controversy. Why cannot we flood the marginal lands up there, the 
additional areas that are marginal, and preserve for future agricul- 
tural use those tremendously wealthy lands, the rich lands, some of 
the richest on the face of the earth, that are in the Tule Lake area; in 
other words, make a land swap where it seems necessary and wise to 
take care of the ducks, so that they can have refuge areas on marginal 
land? Some of that land up in the Tule Lake area is the most pro- 
ductive land in the world. It has always seemed a shame to me to 
use that kind of land for what I call a duck landing field. We 
ought to be able to get some marginal areas for the duck landing 
fields, so I ask the question, is it not possible to make exchanges in 
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the Tule Lake area which will take care of the flyway through that 
area and leave unimpaired and open for future homesteading and de- 
velopment those areas that represent vast, rich agricultural land? 
Have you thought of that? 

Mr. Fartey. That question has been raised, and it is a matter of 
very serious concern in the Department. There is a study underway 
to see if there is some other approach than that which has been taken. 

Mr. Eneue. Have you thought in terms of a possible swap of those 
rich areas for the marginal lands? If you go up there in that country 
you can, in a very short walk, go from wonde rfully rich land to land 
that will hardly raise a gr asshopper and upon which a jackrabbit has 
to carry his own lunch. I would put some water on those lands by 
flooding and use them for duck landing fields and retain the other 
areas for homesteads. In that fashion you would keep everybody 
happy. The veterans would be happy the lands that are potentially 
available for homesteading would continue to be available. 

The merchants of Tule Lake and the hunters at Tule Lake would 
be happy because that tremendous flyway, which results in a great 
deal of business in that community, would be safeguarded and would 
continue. The sportsmen throughout California and the whole West 
would be happy because the flyway itself would not be disturbed. 
It seems that potentially there is a possible answer that would satisfy 
all of the conflicting interests, and at the same time meet what | 
regard as legitimate arguments on both sides of the case. We spent 
$600,000—and it took some digging on my part to get it some years 
ago in the Congress—to stop botulism in that area. We had to do 
some draining and get in some new levees and all of that. 

But when you are spending that kind of money to preserve your 
wildlife and waterfowl in an area, it seems to me we could very 
possibly consider adjacent areas that would take care of the duck 
population. 

Would you say whether or not now you are considering that as a 
possible alternative? 

Mr. Faruey. That is under study. May I add, I would like to 
include among the groups that would be happy under those circum- 
stances the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Encir. We want to make them happy too, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It is correct then for me to say you are studying 
that as one of the possible alternatives? 

Mr. Faruey. And for the record, I would like to add that during 
the past year the relationships and understandings between the 
Reclamation Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service have been 
improved. We find they have much more sympathy with our 
problems, and I find our Service a little more sympathetic with some 
of the problems they have to face so seriously. 

Mr. Enate. There is less bristling in the Interior Department 
Building? 

Mr. Farry. A better working arrangement is being developed 
there, and we are very happy about it. 

Mr. Encix. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is “legislation adequate so that when you acquire 
lands for these duck refuges you can return other land in Federal own- 
ership to the tax rolls? Can there be a trade so the taxpayer and the 
tax rolls, will not suffer? 
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Mr. Satyer. We have returned and are returning a few areas that 
have served their purpose back to the tax rolis. It is not an extensive 
area. Most of the areas are key areas and there is no substitute for 
them. They are important concentration points. If you would turn 
them loose, you would leave a gap in the continental chain of protected 
areas, and there just is not any other thing possible. 

Mr. Faruey. 1 might point out to the chairman I think you are 
familiar with the fact that where there is sharecropping, and where 
we have any receipts from the refuge, the counties get 25 percent of 
that and in some cases that would exceed the tax money. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I realize that. There is legislation that permits 
that trading when possible? 

Mr. Faruey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Enaue. So that the record may be clear with reference to Tule 
Lake, what I had in mind was something like swapping the public 
lands in that area. There are great public land areas up there, and 
my idea was merely to swap the uses so that in those areas which are 
now dedicated to some extent to waterfowl purposes could be ex- 
changed with lands not so dedicated, and the public lands would be 
flooded and used for waterfowl purposes. The present valuable 
agricultural areas woud be freed from the burden of such uses. You 
understood that was what I was driving at? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

Mr. Enaue. Will you explain to our people what botulism is? 

Mr. Faruey. I think, sir, I should call someone with a Ph. D 
after his name for such an explanation. 

Mr. Enauez. I do not want a technical discussion of it. It is an 
infection that kills birds, is it not? 

Mr. Faruey. And particularly under certain soil and water tem- 
perature conditions in the great concentrations of birds. It is a thing 
that has been under active study, to my personal knowledge, for 30 
years, and probably longer than that. The control measures and the 
measures of recovery have been pretty well worked out. The sick 
birds are put in fresh water if it is available. So far as I know, there 
is no complete remedy that is available. When the concentration is 
there under certain weather conditions, botulism breaks out. 

Mr. Ener. Can you spell the word? 

Mr. Farury. B-o-t-u-l-i-s-m. 

Mr. Asprna.u. I would like for you to refer to the first set of figures 
following the prepared statement. I am very much intrigued “here 
by your statement of expenditures by activities from the migratory 
bird conservation fund. 

I notice for the first four items in the group you have approximately 
one-fourth of the total amount set aside for the fiscal year 1954. 

I am intrigued especially with the first activity—Post Office Depart- 
ment, printing and handling stamps. For the fiscal years 1935 to 
1953, $422,809.16. The estimate for the present fiscal year is better 
than one-fourth of that total, $150,000. 

Now, your note at the bottom of the page states that the Post 
Office Department has raised its charge for printing and handling 

Now I ask you this question: Has the Post Office Department 
handled this business at a loss heretofore? 

Mr. Farueny. From its inception the Post Office Department has 
handled this and it had been running in the neighborhood of $30,000 
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a year. It was a rather nominal figure, not particularly a realistic 
one. 

When it becomes a project to actually cover the cost of these things, 
it was suggested that our share should be on the order of $150,000 
The Service, with the assistance of the Post Office Department, made 
quite a study of that big increase in the hope we would have a basis 
upon which to get a reduction. In all fairness, when the study was 
completed, we had to admit that it was probably costing the Post 
Office Department in the neighborhood of that amount to do the work 
they were undertaking fer the distribution of the stamps, and with 
regard to the records they kept 

Mr. Asprnautu. You say, “had to admit.’’ Do you not know what 
the costs of the Post Office services are in this respect? 

Mr. Faruey. These are the figures which are on their actual records 
from year to year. 

Mr. Aspinauu. There is quite a bit of variance between $32,000 and 
$150,000 a year. 

Mr. Faruey. The jump came a little over a year ago from approxi- 
mately $30,000, as I recall, to about $150,000. That was the first 
time it had been materially increased since the time the original $1 
stamp was distributed. 

Mr. AspInaLtu. Now you propose $155,000? 

Mr. Faruey. The Post Office billed us for that amount last year. 
Now we understand it will be $169,000 this year, fiscal 1955. 

Mr. AspInaLL. Somebody is wrong. There must have been a hid- 
den subsidy here before, or the present Postmaster is going far beyond 
what commonsense would dictate for this charge 

Mr. Faruery. It was our conclusion from the study of the figures 
that previously a subsidy had been given to it, and this was a realistic 
figure. We were unable to develop any grounds to protest it. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Are you sure that there will be $150,000 worth of 
services by the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Faruey. That is the best estimate we could arrive at, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Well, that to me is not an answer, because in han- 
dling these funds, as you do, it seems to me you ought to know within 
just a very limited scope what is a fair charge. I do not want the 
Post Office Department to carry a subsidy for the sportsmen, and 
neither do I want him to make any money off of it. It just would 
no be fair. When you set up a figure like that, with such a wide 
variance, it just does not make commonsense, that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Farueny. I think that perhaps I should answer that more 
specifically. 

Upon the basis of our survey of their costs, we believe it was a fair 
charge, and on the basis of our estimate of the number of stamps 
that were sold, the item given there would be a fair cost for the sale 
of that number of stamps. 

Mr. AspInau. I wish that you would make available to me your 
survey and your determinations on that. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. You mentioned that in California there is a great deal 
of depredation by the birds at the present time. 

Is that centered around Sacramento, or is it completely statewide? 

Mr. Fartey. It is in the Sacramento Valley, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and in the Imperial Valley. They are the three great areas 
where it is important. There are other less-important areas 
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Mrs. Prost. Do you find that same condition true in other States? 

Mr. Faruey. To a lesser degree. In California, the birds are 
present to a much greater degree when there are growing crops 
than, for instance, in North Dakota, where we had a depredation 
problem. There the growing crops terminate with the frost. Down 
in valley areas of California they have the winter crops coming on 
and that is why it is so much more of a problem. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I have before me a statement prepared by Mr. 
Carl D. Shoemaker, dated July 27, 1954, that I think should be 
made a part of the record. At the end he suggests two amendments 
to the present law, one which would make the amount available 
out of the duck stamp 45 percent and other 35 percent. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Duck Stamp RECEIPTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THEIR USE 


A memorandum to the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House, prepared by Carl D. Shoemaker, Conservation 
Consultant to the National Wildlife Federation and General Counsel of the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 


Gentlemen, at the public hearing held by your committee on June 28 and 29 
with reference to duck-stamp receipts and their use, there were several comments 
by members of the committee to the effect that no clear recommendations had 
been made as to how these duck-stamp receipts could be used to better the water- 
fowl refuge program. The suggestion was made by Hon. Clair Engle that a 
specific program be presented, including proposed legislation necessary to imple- 
ment it. 

At the conclusion of the hearing permission was given to the undersigned to 
prepare such recommendations 

On March 31 of this year Secretary of Interior McKay, through Assistant 
Secretary Lewis, appoinied John B. Turnbull of Seattle, Ross L. Leffler of Pitts- 
burgh, John D. Pennekamp of Miami, and George Goodrick and John B. Bennett, 
both of Washington, to make a study and survey of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The first three mentioned are private citizens; the latter two are attached to 
the Interior Department staff. 

These gentlemen made an exhaustive study during a period of 6 weeks which 
covered the entire country. They looked into every phase of the activities, 
finances and programs of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Their report, deted 
June 2, was only released about 2 weeks ago. In it there is a table which shows 
how the duck-stamp money has been spent during the fiscal years 1950, 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954. Refuge management and development spent 49.19 percent 
of the total receipts in 1954. Land purchase, which is the prime objective of the 
Duck Stamp Act, counted for only 16.55 percent in contrast with 9.39 percent in 
1950, 7.32 percent in 1951, 12.44 percent in 1952, and 18.52 percent in 1953. 
In commenting upon these figures and the refuge program itself the survey team 
made the following recommendation: 

“We recommend that the Service map a long-range refuge program with 
particular emphasis on the needed pattern of breeding, resting, feeding and 
wintering areas for the important migratory bird populations. 

“As part of this program, all existing refuges should be subjected to a critical 
scrutiny to determine if they fit the overall objectives and responsibilities of 
the Service.” 

The vital need for land acquisition for waterfowl purposes is apparent through- 
out the excellent report. 

I have been informed that the Fish and Wildlife Service will present a long-range 
program calling for the acquisition of approximately an additional 4 million acres 
of land at a cost for acquisition and development of approximately $40 per acre 
to cover a period of approximately 20 years. 

This would mean that during a 20 year period the Service would expend an 
average of $8 million per year. 

The present price of the duck stamp is $2 and brings in about $4% million per 
year on the basis of the present day number of waterfowl hunters. If the entire 
receipts from duck-stamp sales were to be used for this long-range program they 
would fall short by about one-half to meet this requirement. 
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Therefore, we are faced with a dilemma; either the program would have to be 
considerably reduced, or additional revenues should be provided. There is a 
possibility that both alternatives would have to be employed. 


SUGGESTED PROPOSALS 


1. Increase the price of the duck stamp from $2 to $5, or $4, or not less than 
$3.50, earmarking the entire increase of $3 or $2 or $1.50 for the land acquisition 
program. 

Would this be acceptable to the sportsmen? I believe that it would if the 
sportsmen were sure—and this earmarking would make it sure—that they were 
going to receive commensurate benefits for their purchase of the duck stamp. 
It is definitely certain that unless the waterfowl refuge program is expanded the 
sport of waterfowl gunning in the United States will vanish within the next 
generation. Increased populations, the inroads of advancing civilization and 
industry, the draining of present day marshlands for additional agricultural 
acreage (much of it ill-advised and not needed under better agricultural develop- 
ments and practices) make this refuge acquisition imperative. Duck hunters 
come from every walk in life and are deeply concerned. They are willing, how- 
ever, to meet their responsibility as they have in the past if they have assurance 
that their money will be wisely used in the development of a program which will 
not only insure the perpetuation of the sport but protect and greatly enlarge the 
population of waterfowl 

2. Additional appropriations by Congress: The Federal Government has a 
direct responsibility to maintain the waterfowl refuges heretofore acquired and 


which may subsequently be purchased. ‘This natural resource is a Federal res pon- 
sibility under the treaties with Canada and Mexico providing for the protection 
of migratory birds and waterfowl. Such a progra f congressional appropria- 
tions was authorized in the Norbeck- Andresen Act of 1929 Congress, however, 


did not appropriate the authorized funds and in 1934 the duck stamp was en- 
acted. The sportsmen, desiring to preserve their sport, were willing to tax 
themselves directly for this purpose through the purchase of the duck stamp, 
originally $1 but increased to $2 in 1949. The Government has a definite obliga- 
tion to maintain these refuges once they have been acquired just as it has with 
national parks, forests, military installations and many other phases of our 
national existence, 

There is a well defined Federal responsibility under the international treaty 
with Canada ‘‘to take * * * the necessary measures for insuring the execution 
of the present convention * * * for the protection of migratory birds in the 
United States and Canada.”’ 

In the treaty with Mexico the language used to fix this Federal responsibility 
is even stronger than that in the Canadian treaty, for it says ‘‘it is right and 
proper to protect the said migratory birds, whatever may be their origin, in the 
United States of America and the United Mexican States, in order that the species 
may not be exterminated.” 

In round numbers there are 244 million duck hunters who contribute $2 each to 
the duck-stamp fund for a total of $4% million. 

Under the present law 15 percent of this goes for administration and enforce- 
ment. This amounts to $675,000, and reduces the amount available for acquisition 
of land and the development, operation, and maintenance of refuges to $3,825,000 

19.19 percent cr $2,556,000, last year was used for refuge management and 
operation. 

$860,000 only, or 16.55 percent of the receipts, were used to buy land. 

The remainder was used for research, river-basin studies and waterfowl manage- 
ment investigations 

On the basis of these figures it would take more than 160 vears to complete the 
acquisition and development program, if my information in regard to it is 
substantially correct. 

There is immediate and pressing need for the Congress to increase- 

(1) the price of the duck stamp, and 

(2) congressional appropriations to meet the maintenance and operation 
charges of the refuges. The appropriations should, at least, be as large as the 
amount realized each year from the increased price of the duck stamp. 

It has been suggested that the Duck Stamp Act be repealed and that Congress 
provide the necessary funds to acquire, maintain and develop the refuges. To 
this philosophy I do not subscribe. 

I do feel, however, that the sportsmen are carrying their load and will go along 
with an additional increase in the cost of the stamp if they have congressional 
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assurance that the funds so raised will be channeled in a well-defined program 
which will benefit not only the ducks, but the sport as well. 

Attached are suggested bills to meet the above objectives in part. They do 
not cover, of course, the proposal for additional direct appropriations. 


4 FURTHER PROPOSAL 


Should the Congress decide that no increase in the duck stamp is desirable, 
another bill is suggested which will earmark not less than 40 percent of duck stamp 
receipts for the refuge acquisition program. 


A BILL To amend the Migrato:y Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. 8. C. 718b) 
as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 
March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. 8. C. 718b) as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

“(a) Not less than 40 per centum shall be available for the acquisition of 
land and water areas suitable for the breeding, nesting and resting of migratory 
waterfowl to meet the obligation and responsibility for the protection of such birds 
provided for in the conventions with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and with the United Mexican States.’’ 

Change ‘‘(a)’’ to “‘(b)’”’, and in the new subsection ‘‘(b)”’ change ‘‘Not less than 
90 per centum”’ to ‘““Not more than 45 per centum.” 

Change ‘‘(b)”’ to ‘‘(¢)”’ 


A BILL To amend the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C, 718b) 


as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 
March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 16 U.S. C. 718b) as amended, is further amended 
by deleting ‘$2”’ as it appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof “$5’’; 

That subsection (a) of section 4 as amended is further amended as follows: 

Delete ‘‘Not less than 90” and in lieu thereof insert ‘‘50’’, and after the words 
“shall be available’’ insert the following ‘‘to acquire land and water areas suitable 
for the breeding, nesting and resting of migratory waterfowl to meet the obliga- 
tion and responsibility for the protection of such birds under the conventions with 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and with the United Mexican 
States”; 

Delete the words ‘‘for the location, ascertainment, acquisition’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following ‘‘and not more than 35 per centum shall be available 
for’’. 

Nore.—The figure of $5 in the above proposal should be changed to $4 or $3.50, 
depending on the wisdom of Congress. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The legislation that I introduced suggested 40 
percent. What is your idea on that subject? 

Mr. Faruey. That is a very difficult question to answer, and any 
answer I would give would be without any consideration of what 
might be departmental policy. I think perhaps the most important 
thing is the realization that sufficient funds are not in sight now to 
carry out any kind of a realistic migratory waterfowl program. I 
think that it would be definitely useful. I think it would be helpful 
in planning, if the program were based upon a definite income annually, 
but I am also aware of the hazards that are involved in such continuing 
funds when times are difficult. When times are difficult, it is a natural 
thing to lean on such funds, and when there is leeway, to ease off the 
pressure somewhere else. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Under the chart of figures that I just referred to, 
you could not live within any or either one of those percentages; 
could you? 

Mr. Farury. No, sir. If such a program were carried out, more 
money would be required. The duck-stamp money, no matter how it 
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is figured or used, is not sufficient to carry out a realistic program on 
even our existing refuge program. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Prost. What is the total income from duck stamps? 

Mr. Faruey. You mean over the period of years, or annually? 

Mrs. Prost. Let us take last year. 

Mr. Saryer. We sold 1,250,000 stamps, which is roughly $4,500,000. 
There is a fluctuation from year to year. 

Mr. Faruey. The $4,500,000 is a fair estimate for the past year and 
the new year coming in. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Farley, for coming up. 

We will ask the chairman to have these hearings printed. 

Mr. Faruey. Off the ‘record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Is there anyone else who would like to make a 
statement? 

Mr. GutrermutH. Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management Institute. 

In behalf of the national conservation organizations, I would 
like to express our sincere thanks to you and the other members of the 
committee for amending the Mineral Leasing Act and the Atomic 
Energy Act to protect the national parks and monuments and wild- 
life refuges when it was discovered that the provisions of those two 
bills would have opened those areas to mineral leasing and mining 
operations. We are most appreciative of the fact that the members of 
this committee rushed in at that late hour and made the necessary 
change, and we would like to go on record to express our profound 
thanks to all of you. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatut. May I say to Mr. Guttermuth, it is the contention 
of most of us that we did not upset the present situation whatsoever 
by that bill, but I for one, and I think several of the rest of us, wished 
to lean backward a little bit to show that we were friendly to your 
position. I cannot see, and I think that I should be honest with you, 
why that was necessary, but I cannot see where it would do any harm. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. SHOEMAKER, CONSERVATION CON- 
SULTANT, INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. SHorMaker. I want to thank you for having introduced the 
bill yesterday, but [ am not at all hopeful the problem that is posed 
here is going to be solved by that particular bill for the simple reason 
that this problem envisioned here by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and by others, is going to require a great deal more than 40 percent of 
the $2 stamp. I quite agree with you, however, in order to obtain an 
increase in the price of the duck stamp there has to be a tremendous 
selling job done in the meantime to get the sportsmen to agree to the 
increase. 
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Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Shoemaker, the printing of the record will be 
helpful. 

Mr. SHoreMAKeERr. I| am sure it will. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That will be the purpose. Also the purpose of 
introducing the bill is to bring before the public a realization of the 
difficulties we face. 

Mr. SHommaker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, the committee will stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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